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How  Difficult? 

E>ear  Mr.  Johnson: 

I  wish  to  commend  the  NJEA  Review 
for  focusing  attention  on  Individualized 
Reading  programs  (see  March,  p.  316). 
If  New  Jersey  elementary  schools  are  to 
really  meet  the  challenge  of  giving  each 
child  opportunities  to  grow  at  his  own 
individual  rate,  instruction  must  be  done 
on  an  individual  basis. 

Having  taught  a  third  grade  in  1956, 
using  an  individualized  reading  approach, 

I  was  somewhat  perplexed  by  Mrs.  Gor¬ 
don’s  description  of  the  range  of  reading 
level  difficulty  found  among  the  books  in 
her  room.  If  the  top  range  is,  in  her  own 
words,  “really  difficult  second  grade 
books,”  then  I  am  afraid  that  she  will  not 
be  challenging  one  or  two  youngsters  in 
her  class  who  surely  must  be  able  to  read 
at  least  fourth  grade  material.  Any  sig¬ 
nificant  research  would  indicate  that  in  a 
given  class  of  children,  reading  abilities 
would  run  two  or  three  years  above  and 
below  the  so-called  grade  norms. 

I  would  welcome  further  discussion  of 
this  question  by  your  readers. 

Robert  I.  Sperbcr 


On  Camera 

fy/ien  Bill  Hayward,  NJEA  Associate 
Director  for  Radio-TV,  visited  Coleman 
School  in  Glen  Rock  for  some  movie¬ 
making,  he  was  treated  as  most  important 
visitors  are.  About  a  week  later,  his  mail 
box  contained  a  stack  of  mail  from  Mrs. 
Hood's  third  grade.  Here  are  some 
samples: 

Dear  Mr.  Hayward: 

Thank  you  for  coming  to  Coleman 
School.  I’m  eager  to  see  myself  on  TV. 
So  is  my  family. 

It  was  hot  under  the  lights.  Sometimes 
when  I  looked  at  the  lights  they  made 
me  see  spots.  I  liked  to  watch  the  man 
with  the  camera.  I  would  like  to  be  on 
TV  but  the  lights  changed  my  mind. 

Kathy  A. 

.  .  .  Thank  you  for  making  the  movie. 

It  was  a  little  movie  but  I  liked  it  very 
much. 

Carolyn  K. 

...  It  was  interesting  to  see  how  you  set 
up  the  camera,  how  you  measured  the 
light  and  did  the  other  things.  The  thing 
(a  clapstick)  one  of  the  men  used  looked 
like  the  thing  they  use  on  Million  Dollar 
Movie. 

Michael  S. 

...  It  was  a  real  movie,  a  real  movie! 

Gail  M. 

...  I  like  the  big  machines,  I  hope  the 
movie  is  a  big  success  Thank  the  men 
that  helped  you. 

Tommy  C. 

.  .  .  My  friend  and  I  kept  whispering  to 
each  other  when  you  said  cut.  What  we 
were  whispering  about  was  the  next  num¬ 
ber  Howard  was  going  to  say  like  40,  41, 
42,  43,  44,  and  45.  I  thought  it  was  inter¬ 
esting  though. 

Nancy  J. 

.  .  .  Please  don’t  say  that  we  missed  our 
work  because  I  think  that  we  learned  more 
just  watching  than  writing.  Please  come 
back  and  take  some  more  movies  again 
sometime  soon. 

Linda  S. 

...  I  read  two  stories  in  the  time  it  took 
to  take  the  pictures.  They  were  good 
stories,  too. 

Richard  B. 

...  It  took  a  long  while  for  it  to  end. 
We  were  tired  of  that  show.  Those 
lights  are  powerful,  so  powerful  that  my 
neck  was  beginning  to  get  hot.  It  was 
boring  sitting  there  doing  nothing.  I  can’t 
understand  why  that  show  took  so  long. 

Bob  M. 

These  are  third-graders  speaking. 
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A  Good  Spread  .  .  . 

Gentlemen: 

The  center  spread  of  the  April  issue 
of  the  NJEA  REVIEW  presents  an  excel¬ 
lent  picture  for  increased  state  aid,  one 
that  parents  and  other  interested  citizens 
should  peruse.  Is  it  possible  to  secure 
approximately  300  reprints  of  this  center 
spread — pages  362  -  363? 

James  K.  Baugher 


CAN  BE  SUED 


NJEA  members  who  feel  that  reprints  of 
these  charts  can  be  profitably  distributed 
in  their  communities  may  obtain  quantities 
of  reprints  by  writing  to  NJEA  headquart¬ 
ers.  Ask  for  copies  of  "The  State  Aid 
Squeeze." 


Family  man,  business  man,  home- 
owner— you  are  licble  for  injury 
to  others.  Dog  bites  a  child— 
accidents  on  your  property— a 
passer-by  falls.  Corporal  Punish¬ 
ment  Coverage,  too.  Play  it  safe! 
Nationwide's  family  liability  pro¬ 
tection  actually  pennies-a-day! 
Full  facts— no  obligation.  Call¬ 
er  write. 
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In  Trantnn,  2303  Irunmick  *«•.  —  EX  6-1S91 
In  Union,  214S  Morrii  Avonoo  MU  7-1717 


A  Necessary  Qualification 
Dear  Mr.  Baxter: 

Your  article,  “Public  Relations  or  Ab¬ 
dication,”  appearing  in  the  March  NJEA 
Review  makes  a  clear  case  for  the  school 
superintendent  as  a  professional  leader. 
Adherence  to  principles  developed  through 
study  and  experience  is  a  necessary  qual¬ 
ification  of  the  effective  superintendent, 
especially  in  the  face  of  the  many  regres¬ 
sive  proposals  which  some  groups  are  try¬ 
ing  to  popularize  today. 

Ablett  H.  Hury 
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PROFESSIONAL  MEETINGS 

The  NJ.  Unit  of  the  Association  for 
Student  Teaching  meets  with  the  four 
hundred  cooperating  teachers  who 
work  with  Junior  Practicum  and  Stu¬ 
dent  Teaching  programs  at  Newark 
State  College  for  an  all-day  confer¬ 
ence  on  “Working  with  Student 
Teachers”  at  the  college  starting  at 
9:00  a.m.  on  May  6. 

“Power  Politics  and  Cultural  Rela¬ 
tions”  is  the  theme  for  a  late  after¬ 
noon  roundtable  and  dinner  meeting 
for  New  Jersey  schools  participating 
in  the  Foreign  Relations  Project  of 
the  North  Central  Association  and 
secondary  social  studies  teachers  of 
international  relations.  It  is  being 
held  at  Jersey  City  State  College 
from  3:00  to  8:00  p.m.,  May  7. 

The  N.  J.  Adult  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  is  having  an  all-day  conference 
on  “Trends  in  Adult  Education”  at 
Paramus  H.  S.  on  May  9. 

State  Science  Day  presents  Science 
Fair  winners  competing  for  scholar¬ 
ships  at  Rutgers  University  Gymna¬ 
sium  on  May  9. 

Jersey  City  State  College  will  hold  a 
state-wide  convocation  to  dedicate 
the  new  A.  Harry  Moore  Center  for 
Special  Education.  The  Center  will  be 
used  as  a  laboratory  for  the  prepara¬ 


tion  of  teachers  of  the  physically 
handicapped.  The  convocation  activ¬ 
ities  begin  at  2  p.m.  on  May  13. 

The  NJ.  Association  for  Childhood 
Education  is  holding  an  all-day  con¬ 
ference  on  “Social  Studies  in  the  1959 
Elementary  School”  at  Glassboro 
State  College,  starting  at  10:00  a.m. 
on  May  16. 

The  N  J.  Council  for  Geographic  Ed¬ 
ucation  will  meet  at  Ruth’s  Diner, 
Route  72  east  of  the  Garden  State 
Parkway,  at  10:00  a.m.  for  a  field 
trip  to  Long  Beach  Island  on  May  16. 

The  NJ.  Science  Teachers  Associa¬ 
tion  is  sponsoring  a  scientific  field 
day  at  the  Rutgers  Agricultural 
School,  reviewing  the  agricultural  ex¬ 
periment  station,  blood  plasma 
studies,  nutritional  experiments,  and 
other  university  research  projects, 
May  16. 

The  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers  meets  for  its  national  con¬ 
vention  in  Denver,  Colo.,  May  17-20. 

The  Glassboro  Student  Education 
Association  will  be  host  to  new  offi¬ 
cers  of  South  Jersey  FT  A  Chapters 
at  a  banquet  and  meeting  at  6:30 
p.m.  on  May  18. 
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Dept.  ST-S9,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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Alumni  of  Glassboro  State  College 
will  hold  a  banquet  following  the  col¬ 
lege’s  annual  Lantern  Night  Cere¬ 
mony  at  6:30  p.m.  on  May  19. 

The  N.  J.  Elementary  Classroom 
Teachers  Association  is  having  its 
annual  spring  luncheon  at  the  Ivy- 
stone  Inn,  Pennsauken,  (reservations 
$3.25)  at  12:30  p.m.  on  May  23. 

The  NJEA  Department  of  Music 
will  meet  for  its  annual  work  confer¬ 
ence  at  the  Hotel  Berkeley-Carteret, 
Asbury  Park,  May  21-23. 

“Implications  of  the  Modem  Scienti¬ 
fic  Revolution”  is  the  theme  of  the 
annual  on-campus  Alumnae  Seminar 
offered  by  Douglass  College  to  its 
alumnae  and  their  friends,  June  3-5. 

The  National  Education  Association 
will  have  its  annual  convention  in 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  June  28-July  3. 

EXHIBITIONS 

The  Bergen  County  Art  Educators’ 
are  sponsoring  a  county-wide  exhibit 
of  the  art  work  of  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Ber¬ 
gen  Mall,  May  9-26. 

The  Essex  Co.  Vocational  and  Tech¬ 
nical  High  Schools  are  presenting  a 
Student  Craftsmen’s  Fair  at  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Service  Auditorium,  80  Park  PI., 
Newark,  May  11-15. 

“50  Years  of  Collecting,”  a  varied 
program  of  14  major  exhibitions  in 
fine  and  decorative  art,  ethnology, 
and  science,  is  marking  the  golden 
anniversary  at  the  Newark  Museum. 

“Student  Show — 1959,”  an  exhibition 
by  art  students  at  Douglass  College, 
can  be  seen  at  the  college’s  Art  Gal¬ 
lery  (weekdays  9-4;  Sats.  9-noon) 
until  May  22. 

THEATER 

“The  Skin  of  Our  Teeth,”  by  Thorn¬ 
ton  Wilder,  will  be  presented  by  the 
Players  of  Montclair  State  College  at 
8:30  p.m.  (tickets  $1.00)  at  the  col¬ 
lege’s  Memorial  Auditorium,  May 
14,  15,  16,  and  18. 
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WORLD  BOOK  ENCYCLOPEDIA 

helps  you  plan  a  science  program 


With  so  much  interest  and  attention  today  centered 
on  science,  World  Book  Encyclopedia  can  be  an  in¬ 
valuable  help  to  you  in  planning  meaningful  science 
experiences  for  boys  and  girls.  World  Book  will  add 
to  your  own  background  and  give  you  material  for 
preparing  interesting,  accurate  presentations  that 
will  be  long-remembered  by  your  students. 


Try  this  "experiment”  yourself:  look  up  "Space 
Travel”  or  "Radar”  or  "Plant,”  for  example,  and 
see  how  easily  and  clearly  you  can  present  these 
subjects  to  your  class  with  the  help 
of  the  modem,  up-to-date  World  Book 
Encyclopedia.  Be  sure  to  send  for  the 
free  booklet  offered  below. 

World  Book  Encyclopedia  eervice  booklet  for 
teacheri,  “WitJk  World  Book,  Science  it 
Method,” it  a  practical  guide  tovardt  directing 
your  ttudentt  to  a  knowledge  of  tcientific  tub- 
jectt  and  tcientific  meihodt,  \  * 

Write  to  |Mr  local  WorM  iMk  Maiiaiw: 
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BE  SURE  TO  VISIT  THE  INTERESTING  WORLD  BOOK 
ENCYCLOREOIA  EXHIBIT  AT  YOUR  STATE  CONVENTION 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Read  R.  Bang 
1 1  West  42nd  Street 
New  York  36,  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  Forbes 
3  East  Wynnewood  Road 
Wynnewood,  Pennsylvania 
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No  more  ''Do-it-yourself” 


. . .plus  the  convenience 
of,  a  fully  equipped 
restroom! 


You  have  such  peace  of 
mind  going  Greyhound, 
too.  Records  prove  it's 
many  times  safer  than 
driving  yourself. 


And  Greyhound  goes  to 
every  favorite  vacation- 
land  in  the  country... 
with  wonderful  tours  from 
which  to  choose! 


It  s  so  much 
more  fun  to  take 
the  bus .... 


. . .  and  leave  the 
driving  to  us! 


It  costs  less  than  you 
think  to  take  a  Greyhound 
vacation!  What's  more, 
you  can  vacation  NOW-pay 
LATER  with  Greyhound's 
Charge -A-Tour  plan. 


She  learned  that  "do-it- 
yourself  driving  isn't 
much  fun.  It's  a  long, 
lonesome  road  when 
you '  re  driving  yourself . 
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vacations  for  this  Miss! 


But  now  those  lonesooe 
roads  are  gone  forever 
--  since  she  discovered 
Greyhound  I 


Now  she  goes  Greyhound 
everywhere!  And  what  fun 
it  is!  You  meet  such 
friendly  people! 


On  Greyhound  Scenl- 
cruiser  Service*you  en¬ 
joy  air-conditioning, 
air-suspension  ride, 
picture  window  sight¬ 
seeing 


On  a  Pre-Planned  Tour. 
Greyhound  takes  care  of 
your  entire  Itinerary. . . 
transportation,  hotels, 
sight-seeing,  every¬ 
thing! 


On  a  Greyhound  Escorted 
Tour,  you  travel  with  a 
happy  group  on  your  own 
"private"  bus.  Stay  at 
fine  hotels.. 


and  a  Greyhound  Escort 
goes  along  as  sight-see¬ 
ing  guide;  arranges  hotel 
accommodations,  baggage 
handling,  side  trips. 


HUNDREDS  OF  PRE-PLANNED  TOURS 

WIDE  CHOICE  OF  ESCORTED  TOURS, 

DEPARTING  FROM  YOUR  CITY! 

THESE  AND  MANY  MORE  EXCITING 
PLACES  TO  GO: 

RANGING  FROM  3  TO  30  DAYS 

IN  LENGTH!  FOR  EXAMPLE: 

NEW  ENGLAND,  starting  from  Albany 

NEW  ENGLAND 

ALASKA 

CALIFORNIA,  from  Chicago,  Dallas,  San  Fran- 

CALIFORNIA 

CANADIAN  ROCKIES 

cisco  or  Los  Angeles. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

NEW  ORLEANS 

ALASKA,  from  San  Francisco. 

NEW  YORK  THEATRES 

BOSTON 

MEXICO  CITY,  from  Los  Angeles  or  San 

FLORIDA 

WESTERN  CIRCLE 

Antonio. 

WASHINGTON 

YELLOWSTONE 

YELLOWSTONE,  from  Chicago,  Los  Angeles, 

GREAT  SMOKIES 

YOSEMITE 

San  Francisco  or  Seattle. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 

NIAGARA  FALLS 

COLONIAL  VIRGINIA,  from  Washington. 

UTAH  PARKS 

KENTUCKY  CAVES 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST,  from  Los  Angeles  or 

COLORADO  ROCKIES 

MARITIME  PROVINCES 

San  Francisco. 

CANADIAN  ROCKIES,  from  Chicago,  Los 

COLONIAL  VIRGINIA 

HAWAII 

Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Seattle  or 

MONTREAL-QUEBEC 

EUROPE 

Vancouver. 

MEXICO 

CARIBBEAN 

BUCK  HILLS,  from  Chicago. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  FOLDERS  GIVING  COMPLETE 
INFORMATION  ON  EXCITING  GREYHOUND 
TOURS  FROM  YOUR  CITY! 

Mail  to 

Grayhound  Travel  luraau 
1234  Avanu*  of  Americas 
New  York  City,  New  York 

Name _ 

Address _ 

City _ State _ 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  a  vacation  to 


I  prefer  (check  one); 

To  go  on  my  own  (Pre-Planned  Tour) 
To  join  a  group  (Escorted  Tour) 


GREMND 
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“The  secret  of  happiness  is  not  in  doing  what  one  likes,  but  in 
liking  what  one  has  to  do." 

United 

. . .  describes  the  effort  which  followed  Legislative  Bulletin  #6,  with  its 
disturbing  word  on  the  use  of  Pension  Funds  without  proper  security. 

From  every  district,  teachers  responded  by  letter,  telephone,  tele¬ 
gram  or  personal  calls  on  Legislators. 

And  our  friends  in  the  Legislature  answered. 

Unison 

.  .  .  better  describes  it. 

United  is  “acting  together.” 

Unison  is  “in  perfect  agreement.” 

Because  of  that.  Bulletin  #7  was  possible,  bringing  word  that  the 
Senate  Republican  majority,  along  with  Republicans  in  the  Assembly 
and  Democrats  in  both  Houses,  were  opposed  to  Governor  Meyner’s 
plan  for  the  State  Department  of  Education  Building. 

“In  Perfect  Agreement”  Now 

. . .  with  the  need  to  say  “thank  you”  to  our  Legislators. 

With  the  need  to  give  daily  evidence  of  the  shining  characteristics 
of  the  superior  teacher  which  build  respect,  admiration  and  pride  in 
those  who  employ  us  and  those  whom  we  teach. 

Simple  things  like  being  prompt  each  morning  and  being  willing 
to  stay  beyond  the  closing  bell;  like  volunteering  for  the  extra  assign¬ 
ment  and  helping  the  teacher  next  door;  like  being  more  concerned 
with  giving  than  with  getting;  like  saying  “well  done”  and  “thank  you.” 
You  merit  both  this  month! 


Activities 


Teacher  Letters  Thwart  State's  Plan 
To  Deduct  from  Pension  Appropriation 

High  volume  of  moil  stops  proposal  to  use  $2,200,000  from  TP&AF 
to  build  new  state  office  building  for  Department  of  Education. 


Teachers — and  their  hundreds  of 
letters — have  so  far  halted  a  plan 
for  cutting  the  annual  Teachers' 
Pension  Fund  appropriation.  Re¬ 
sponding  swiftly  to  an  NJEA  appeal, 
hundreds  of  Association  members 
convinced  enough  legislators  that 
they  should  not  deduct  $2,200,000 
from  the  State’s  appropriation  to  the 
Teachers’  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund 
to  build  a  Department  of  Education 
building.  Legislative  opposition  to 
the  idea  now  seems  very  strong. 

Proposed  Deficiency 

In  his  original  budget  message. 
Governor  Meyner  suggested  that  ap¬ 
proximately  $2,500,000  of  the  $34,- 
551,736  annual  appropriation  for  the 
Pension  Fund  might  be  used  for  the 
education  building.  The  money,  he 
proposed,  plus  4%  interest,  would 
be  returned  as  an  annual  deheieney 
appropriation  over  a  20-year  period. 
S(X)n  after  his  speech,  the  NJEA 
Pension  Policy  Committee  announced 
its  opposition  to  the  Governor’s  “de¬ 
layed  appropriation’’  plan,  but  said 
it  would  be  quite  willing  to  amend 
the  law  to  permit  the  State  to  bor¬ 
row  from  the  Fund  on  a  regular  loan 
basis,  with  some  type  of  bond  or 
security  in  the  TP&AF  investment 
portfolio. 

When  the  Joint  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  Legislature  voted 
to  follow  the  Governor’s  recommen¬ 
dation.  NJEA  forces  went  into  action. 
A  School  Legislation  bulletin 
urged  all  NJEA  members  to  “tele¬ 
phone,  visit,  wire,  write  Governor 
Meyner  and  your  State  Senator  and 
Assemblymen  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  objecting  to  this  proposal.’’ 
Legislative  Committee  representa¬ 
tives  in  each  county  sought  commit¬ 
ments  from  their  legislators  against 
the  plan.  Many  members  from  both 
houses  and  from  both  parties  an¬ 


nounced  they  would  vote  to  maintain 
the  full  $34,551,736  due  the  TP&AF 
for  the  1960  fiscal  year. 

Call  Plan  Killed 

As  this  Review  goes  to  press. 
State  House  observers  admit  that  the 
Governor’s  plan  is  “as  good  as 
killed,’’  but  that  there  is  still  some 
chance  for  securing  the  Education 
building  from  other  funds.  Executive 
Secretary  Frederick  L.  Hipp  says. 
“The  NJEA  is  most  anxious  to  see 
the  State  construct  a  new  building  for 
the  State  Department  of  Education. 
Everyone  now  agrees  that  it  is  very 
badly  needed.  We  think  the  money 
can  be  found  by  some  means  that 
wouldn't  endanger  the  soundness  of 
our  Pension  Fund.’’ 

Speaks  to  Secondary  Teachers 


The  federal  government  has  been 
involved  in  aiding  education  for 
many  years,  spending  vast  sums, 
without  any  interference  whatsoever 
in  State  and  local  administration  of 
the  schools.  This  is  the  opinion  of 
U.  S.  Commissioner  Lawrence  G. 
Derthick,  as  voiced  at  the  annual 
Secondary  Teachers  Conference  held 
at  Douglass  College  on  April  1 1 . 

Never  Saw  Interference 

“I  have  stated  repeatedly  that  for 
30  years  I  was  on  the  receiving  end 
of  federal  aid  to  education  and  have 
never  been  aware  of  federal  inter¬ 
ference,”  Dr.  Derthick  said.  “Speak¬ 
ing  of  the  other  men  in  the  U.  S. 
Office,”  he  said,  “my  colleagues  like¬ 
wise  have  come  from  the  grassroots 
and  are  steeped  in  our  traditions  so 
that  they,  too,  are  meticulously  care¬ 
ful  in  protecting  our  system  of  state 
and  local  control.” 


If  You  Cot  No  Reply  .  .  . 

Many  legislators  were  so  swamped 
by  mail  on  this  pension  issue  that  they 
fear  they  may  not  be  able  to  answer 
all  of  it.  They  appreciate  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  matter,  as  evidenced 
by  such  a  high  volume  of  correspond¬ 
ence,  and  are  hopeful  that  you  will 
not  be  offended  if  you  do  not  receive 
an  acknowledgment  directly  from  them. 


NEWARK  NEWS  Given  "Arfie" 
By  Vocational  and  Arts  Group 

The  N.  J.  Vocational  and  Arts 
Association  presented  its  first  “Artie 
Award”  to  the  Newark  News.  The 
award,  which  was  made  at  the 
group’s  convention  in  Asbury  Park 
on  March  20,  will  be  given  annually 
for  “outstanding  contributions  to 
vocational  and  arts  education.” 

Robert  F.  Palmer,  education  writ¬ 
er  for  the  News,  accepted  the  award 
in  behalf  of  his  newspaper  from  Dr. 
Philip  H.  Haney,  assistant  director  of 
the  Essex  County  vocational  schools 
and  president  of  the  N.  J.  C.  V.  A.  A. 


He  cited  the  implementation  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
as  a  case  in  point.  After  the  chief 
state  school  officer  and  the  state 
board  of  education  and  the  U.  S. 
Commissioner  are  satisfied  that  a 
given  plan  is  in  order,  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  fulfills  his  obligation  by  giving 
approval.  “The  State  or  institution 
then  has  full  and  complete  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  administration  of  its 
own  plan  by  employing  personnel, 
making  expenditures,  delegating  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  allocating  funds  to  local 
school  districts,  and  otherwise  pro¬ 
ceeding  in  its  accustomed  ways  of  ad¬ 
ministration,”  he  said.  He  said  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act 
should  end  “once  and  for  all  the 
bogyman  of  federal  control.”  It 
will  be  one  of  the  first  programs  in 
which  the  public  generally  will  feel 
first  hand  benefits  and  see  that  local 
control  is  maintained,  he  added. 


Commissioner  Derthick  Defends  Federal  School  Aid 
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Campaign  Groups  Organize  To  Get 
"Yes"  Votes  on  College  Referendum 

I  Local  college  opportunities  groups  set  up  speakers  bureaus, 
publicity  committees,  and  extensive  get-out-the-vote  drives. 


The  first  meetings  are  over,  chair¬ 
men  selected,  materials  distributed. 
In  each  of  New  Jersey’s  21  counties, 
campaign  committees  have  organized 
and  begun  massing  “YES”  votes  for 
the  College  Bond  Issue  that  will  be 
on  the  ballot  next  November. 

At  the  core  of  the  county  commit¬ 
tees  are  local  members  of  state 
groups  that  have  already  endorsed 
the  bond  issue  proposal.  These  in¬ 
clude  the  C.I.O.,  the  State  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  N.  J.  Manufactur¬ 
ers  Association,  the  League  of 
Women  Voters,  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  University  Women,  the 
Alumni  and  Faculty  Associations  of 
Rutgers,  Newark  College  of  Engi¬ 
neering  and  the  six  State  Clolleges, 
the  N.  J.  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  the  Federated  Boards, 
NJEA,  and  the  N,  J.  School  Super¬ 
intendents  Association.  These  will  be 
joined  by  other  volunteers  as  more 
groups  came  to  actively  support  the 
proposal. 

Quesfion  Will  Ask 

The  bond  issue  question  as  it  will 
appear  on  the  November  3  ballot 
reads: 

“Shall  the  act  entitled  ‘An  act  au¬ 
thorizing  the  creation  of  a  debt  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  by  the  is¬ 
suance  of  bonds  of  the  State  in 
the  sum  of  $66,800,000  for  higher 
education;  providing  the  ways  and 
means  to  pay  the  interest  of  said 
debt  and  also  to  pay  and  discharge 
the  principal  interest  thereof;  and 
providing  for  the  submission  of 
this  act  to  the  people  at  a  general 
election,’  be  approved?” 

The  btind  issue  act  specifies  that 
the  bonds  shall  be  repaid  within  15 
years.  The  money  from  the  bonds 
is  specifically  dedicated  “to  providing 
for  State  University,  State  College, 
and  Newark  College  of  Engineering 
buildings,  their  construction,  recon¬ 
struction,  development,  extension, 
improvement,  equipment,  facilities 
and  land,  and  in  the  case  of  the  State 


University  and  the  State  Colleges, 
the  construction  of  dormitories  that 
will  be  “self-liquidating  as  far  as 
practicable,” 

At  each  organization  meeting,  the 
county  committees  have  selected 
county  chairmen  and  county  secre¬ 
taries  to  head  campaign  activities. 
Generally  their  organization  patterns 
call  for  a  steering  committee,  a 
speakers  committee,  a  research  com¬ 
mittee  and  a  publicity  and  public 
relations  committee.  Field  represen¬ 
tatives  from  the  staff  of  the  Citizens 
Committee  for  College  Opportunities 
have  helf>ed  at  each  organization 
meeting  to  suggest  procedures  and 
activities  for  each  of  the  various 
committees  within  the  county  organ¬ 
izations. 

Local  Groups  Forming 

In  many  of  the  counties,  the  com¬ 
mittees  have  already  secured  a  full 
roster  of  local  community  college 
opportunities  committees.  Working 

CCCO  Names  Vice  Chairman, 
Lists  Other  Prominent  Sponsors 

Following  his  acceptance  last 
month  of  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Citizens  Committee  for  College  Op¬ 
portunities,  Leonard  E.  Best,  an¬ 
nounced  that  Joel  R.  Jacobson  would 
serve  as  vice  chairman.  Mr.  Jacob¬ 
son  is  executive  vice-president  of  the 
State  C.I.O.  Council. 

Also  announced  were  the  names 
of  a  number  of  other  prominent  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  serving  on  the  sponsor¬ 
ing  committee  of  the  CCCO.  These 
include  Robert  F.  Goheen,  president 
of  Princeton  University,  Bruce 
Palmer,  president  of  the  Mutual  Ben¬ 
efit  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Phil  Rizzuto, 
former  shortstop  for  the  N.  Y. 
Yankees  and  now  sports  announcer 
on  TV  station  WPIX,  L.  David  Bar¬ 
ney,  president  of  Hoffman-La  Roche, 
Inc.,  John  T.  Conner,  president  of 
Merck  and  Co.,  Wayne  McMurray, 
editor  of  the  Asbury  Park  Press, 
and  Julias  Sklar,  attorney  in  Camden. 
Additional  sponsors  are  expected  to 
be  announced  in  the  near  future. 


within  one  town,  these  groups  will 
survey  all  local  organizations  to  pro¬ 
vide  speakers,  secure  resolutions,  dis¬ 
tribute  campaign  literature,  and  con¬ 
duct  door-to-door  and  telephone 
campaigns  to  get-out-the-vote. 

To  aid  distribution  of  campaign 
literature  the  staff  of  the  Citizens 
Committee  for  College  Opportunities 
has  set  up  33  “supply  depots” 
throughout  the  state.  These  are  lo¬ 
cated  at  the  offices  of  the  21  county 
superintendents,  at  Rutgers  in  New 
Brunswick,  Newark  and  Camden,  at 
Newark  College  of  Engineering,  at 
the  six  State  Colleges  in  Glassboro, 
Jersey  City,  Montclair,  Newark,  Pat¬ 
erson,  and  Trenton,  and  at  the  CCCO 
office  at  520  Broad  Street,  Newark 
2,  N.  J.  Local  campaign  workers 
may  call  at  any  of  these  “depots” 
for  copies  of  the  two  basic  booklets 
“College  Opportunities  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey”  and  “Facts  about  the  College 
Bond  Issue.”  Also  available  for 
quantity  distribution  are  three  fliers 
called  “College  Opportunity — Where 
N.  J.  Stands  Today,”  “A  Timely 
Memo  to  Program  Chairmen,”  and 
“The  College  Bond  Issue — 12  Ques¬ 
tions  and  Answers.” 

Chairmen  of  the  21  county  college 
opportunities  committees  are: 


MIontic  . Horold  Dufetnon,  Mays  londinj 

lirgtn  . Mrs.  WilliM  Sayia,  East  Eotarsafl 

Ivrlington  . C.  Diiea  Htrtr,  (ollingswead 

(omdtn  . Mrs.  Mory  Van  Isttndal,  Moortstawn 

Copa  May  . Gtorga  Dowsan,  Capa  May  Coart  Haosa 

Cumbarlond  . Mrs.  Htrbart  lathmon,  Iridgalan 

Esstx  . Mrs.  Frtd  Troatlina,  Nawork 

Glautastar  . 1.  Harald  Zarfass,  Swadosbara 

Hudsan  . Staplitn  Magnus,  Narth  largtn 

Huntardan  . Mrs.  Elaanar  Isok,  Hotaptan 

Marcar  . Mrs.  Francas  Camochan,  THosailla 

Middlasai  . Mrs.  Cartland  Clark,  Saotk  liaai 

Manmouth  . Mrs.  Edwin  Ensign,  East  Kaansburg 

Morris  . Lastar  Vraalond,  III,  Paguannark 

Ocaon  . Mrs.  Edword  Millar,  lakawaad 

Possait  . Jasaph  Gorob,  Littla  Falls 

Solam  . Emil  Friti,  Woadstawn 

Somarsat  . Anthatiy  Grata,  Wotchong 

Sussax  . Rolpb  Shaitan,  Irondiailla 

Union  . Mrs.  Harman  E.  Wilda,  Wastfiald 

Worran  . Mrs.  Paul  Soudars,  Pkillipsburg 


Elem.  Principals  Coming  Here  .  .  . 

March  18-22  are  the  dates  in  the 
year  1961  when  the  NEA  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Elementary  Principals  will 
come  to  Atlantic  City  for  its  annual 
meeting.  Next  year,  1960,  the  as- 
scKiation  meets  in  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
March  26-30. 
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New  Approach  Draws  Praise 
For  Plainfield  COURIER-NEWS 
The  North  Plainfield  Education 
Association  has  tipped  its  hat  to  the 
Plainfield  Courier-News,  on  the 
way  it  reported  teachers’  salaries 
this  year. 

Last  year  the  Courier-News  list¬ 
ed  individual  teachers  and  their  sal¬ 
aries.  This  year  they  gave  the  number 
of  teachers  at  each  step  on  the  salary 
guide. 

John  H.  Hoagland,  chairman  of 
the  Welfare  Committee  of  the  North 
Plainfield  Education  Association 
wrote  the  Courier: 

“We  agree  wholeheartedly  with 
the  principle  that  the  public  has 
every  right  to  know  how  its 
money  is  being  spent,  but  we 
also  feel  that  teachers,  who,  by 
the  nature  of  their  work,  are 
constantly  exposed  to  public 
view,  have  a  right  to  privacy 
where  it  is  not  incompatible 
with  the  public  interest.” 


Over  the  Top 

NJEA  Active  Membership  Surpasses  41,000  Goal 


“I  knew  that  we  could  do  it,  and 
indeed  we  did.”  That’s  the  word  of 
praise  NJEA  enrollment  chairman 


MRS.  MAY  C.  SMITH,  chairman  ot  the  NJEA 
Enrollmanf  CommiHee,  baams  as  she  an¬ 
nounces  achievement  of  I9S8-59. 


Whom  To  Call  for  a  Talk  or  Film  on  the  Bond  Issue 

In  each  county  there  is  a  speakers  chairman,  who  is  anxious  to  schedule 
as  many  talks  on  the  college  bond  issue  as  possible.  If  you  belong  to  any 
civic,  service,  or  social  club  that  could  find  a  place  for  a  College  Bond  Issue 
speaker  on  one  of  its  next  programs,  call  the  chairman  in  your  area  anytime 
during  the  day.  (Arrangements  can  also  be  made  for  showing  the  film  “To 
Go  to  College.”) 


f  ATLANTIC 

.  .  Samuel  A.  Gillingham  . 

.  AT  4-7081 

!  BERGEN 

. .  Mrs.  O.  W.  Schmidt . 

SW  7-3977 

BURLINGTON  . 

. .  Mrs.  Harry  Bauer,  Jr . 

...TA  9-1501 

f  CAMDEN  . 

.  Mrs.  Mary  Jane  Van  Istendal  . . 

. .  CO  5-4105 

1  CAPE  MAY 

Mrs.  Leo  Sterenberg  . 

. .  .TU  6-3223  or 

TU  6-5100  in  Vilas 

f  CUMBERLAND 

Mrs.  Herbert  Rothman  . 

. .  BR  9-8205 

'  ESSEX  . 

. .  Mrs.  Helen  Hallegan  . 

...PI  4-6145 

GLOUCESTER  . 

.  .  L.  Arthur  Walton  . 

. .  LU  9-2145 

HUDSON  . 

.  Ernest  Hicks  . 

...HE  3-0031 

[  HUNTERDON 

Mrs.  Joan  Wolsiefer 

FLemington  858 

;  MERCER 

Mrs.  Prances  Carnochan 

EX  2-3161 

;  MIDDLESEX 

.  Harold  Wickholm  . 

PL  5-7734 

MONMOUTH  . 

.  .  Mrs.  Thomas  Frostick  . 

CA  3-2562 

MORRIS  . 

.  John  Middleton  . 

FO  6-2850 

OCEAN . 

.  .  Mrs.  A.  Edward  Miller . 

LA  6-0218 

f  PASSAIC . 

.  .Charles  W.  Robinson  . 

. .  PR  3-4500 

1  SALEM . 

.  Emil  Fritz  . 

.  . .  Woodstown  1 44 

SOMERSET  .... 

.  Mrs.  Robert  Guilfoyie  . 

.  RA  5-9254 

SUSSEX  . 

.  .Ralph  Shelton . 

.  .  .  Branchville  5761 

\  UNION  . 

. .  Mrs.  Herman  Wilde . 

. .  AD  2-0746 

'1  Warren  . 

.  .  Mrs.  Paul  Souders  . 

. .  GL  4-2074 

Mrs.  May  C.  Smith  has  for  her  com¬ 
mittee  of  enrollment  collectors  and 
the  hundreds  of  building  representa¬ 
tives  that  assist  them. 

On  April  15,  the  41,000th  enroll¬ 
ment  slip  came  to  NJEA  headquar¬ 
ters  putting  active  membership  ahead 
of  the  goal  set  for  this  year.  The 
goal — a  high  one — represented  over 
90  percent  of  the  45,845  possible 
professional  educators  in  the  public 
schools  of  New  Jersey. 

This  makes  the  first  time  in  several 
years  that  the  enrollment  goal  has 
been  reached.  In  each  of  the  last  few 
years  membership  ended  about  one 
or  two  hundred  short  of  the  mark 
set  at  the  beginning  of  the  enrollment 
campaign.  The  new  active  member¬ 
ship  total  not  only  is  a  high  point  in 
actual  numbers  but  represents  the 
highest  percentage  of  enrollment  for 
any  recent  year. 

“We  started  out  with  a  high  esti¬ 
mate  this  year,”  Mrs.  Smith  said, 
“and  knew  we  would  have  to  add 
more  than  just  the  new  teachers  to 
get  that  many  members.”  She  attrib¬ 
uted  much  of  the  success  of  the  en¬ 
rollment  campaign  to  the  1 8  drive-ins 
for  building  collectors  held  last  fall. 
“Our  collectors  were  not  only  en¬ 
thusiastic  but  could  give  a  good  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  multiple  activities  of  our 
State  Association,”  she  said. 


Three  Counties  100% 

Three  counties  have  the  honor  of 
being  in  the  100  p)ercent  bracket. 
Capie  May,  Salem,  and  Warren  Coun¬ 
ties  total  at  least  as  many  teachers 
enrolled  as  are  employed.  Seven 
other  counties,  Atlantic.  Burlington, 
Cumberland,  Gloucester,  Mercer, 
Sussex,  and  Union  are  above  96  per¬ 
cent  in  membership. 

Ocean  County,  for  the  second  con¬ 
secutive  year,  has  the  highest  per¬ 
centage  of  increase.  That  county 
went  from  662  to  765  for  a  16  pjcr- 
cent  jump.  Middlesex  and  Monmouth 
Counties  enjoyed  better  than  10  per¬ 
cent  increases  over  last  year. 

All  21  counties  showed  some  gain. 
Newark  led  all  the  districts  in  the 
state  in  local  gains — up  by  51  more 
members.  This  city  was  followed  by 
Middletown  Township  in  Monmouth 
County  and  Brick  Township  in  Ocean 
County,  which  each  gained  by  40. 
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Boards  Would  Bring  Charges  and  Suspend 

Tenure  Bills  Would  Move  Hearings  to  State  Dept. 


State  Board  Extends 
Four-Credit  Ruling 

Some  emergency  certificated  teach¬ 
ers  will  find  it  harder  to  keep  their 
certificates  a  year  from  now.  As  a 
result  of  a  request  from  the  State 
Board  of  Examiners,  the  State  Board 
of  Education  has  placed  a  “four- 
credit  floor”  under  all  emergency 
certificates  beginning  July  1,  1960. 

Following  that  date,  all  holders  of 
emergency  certificates  will  have  to 
submit  evidence  of  having  earned  at 
least  four  additional  semester  hours 
of  credits  for  renewal.  At  present, 
this  rule  has  only  been  enforced  for 
elementary  emergency  certificates.  It 
has  not  been  applied  to  those  in  such 
specialized  fields  as  art,  industrial 
arts,  music,  and  home  economics. 

All  holders  of  such  certificates 
have  more  than  a  year  to  consider 
ways  and  means  of  complying. 


A  series  of  bills  to  move  tenure 
hearings  from  local  boards  of  edu¬ 
cation  to  the  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation  has  been  introduced  by  As¬ 
semblymen  Barkalow  (R.  Mon.)  and 
Hyland  (D.  Cam.)  as  A-556  and 
A557. 

The  proposal  to  shift  the  hear¬ 
ings  on  tenure  cases  to  the  Com¬ 
missioner  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
under  the  present  law,  a  board  of 
education  must  often  appear  both  as 
prosecutor  and  judge;  that  local 
hearings  on  tenure  cases  often  “tear 
a  community  apart;”  and  that  a  very 
high  percentage  of  tenure  cases  are 
finally  appealed  to  the  Commissioner 
anyway. 

The  bills  amend  tenure  provisions 
for  the  various  types  of  lx)ard  em¬ 
ployees  now  having  tenure  protection 


to  provide  that  dismissal  or  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  salary  shall  require  “a  hear¬ 
ing  conducted  in  accordance  with 
the  Tenure  Employees  Hearing  Act.” 

That  act  would  provide  that  if  a 
charge  is  made  against  an  employee 
under  tenure,  the  board  may  deter¬ 
mine  whether  the  charge  and  the 
evidence  in  support  of  it  are  suf¬ 
ficient,  if  true,  to  warrant  dismissal 
or  a  reduction  in  salary.  This  re¬ 
quires  a  majority  vote  of  all  board 
members,  but  does  not  involve  a 
public  hearing.  Such  a  finding  must 
be  made  within  45  days  after  the 
charges  are  filed  with  the  board. 

If  the  Board  decides  to  push  the 
charges,  it  would  forward  them  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  and 
serve  a  copy  on  the  employee  in¬ 
volved.  At  this  point  the  Board  may 
suspend  the  employee  with  or  with¬ 
out  pay,  though  he  is  reinstated  with 
full  pay  if  the  charges  are  dismissed. 

After  he  receives  the  charges  from 
the  local  board,  the  Commissioner, 
or  someone  appointed  by  him,  may 
dismiss  the  charges  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  not  sufficient  to  war¬ 
rant  dismissal  or  reduction  in  pay. 
Otherwise  he  must  hold  a  hearing 
within  60  days,  after  reasonable 
notice  to  everyone  concerned,  who 
may  be  represented  by  counsel.  Such 
hearings  would  be  held  under  rules 
and  regulations  adopted  by  the  Com¬ 
missioner  and  approved  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education. 

Must  Show  Notice 

If  the  charges  involve  inefficiency, 
the  Board  must  be  prepared  to  show 
that,  during  the  preceding  year  and 
at  least  90  days  before  the  charges 
are  filed,  the  board  or  the  superin¬ 
tendent  has  given  the  employee 
notice  in  writing  specifying  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  inefficiency  “with  such 
particulars  as  to  furnish  the  em¬ 
ployee  an  opportunity  to  correct  the 
faults  and  overcome  the  inefficiency.” 

As  drafted  these  bills  would  not 
change  in  any  way  the  list  of  em¬ 
ployees  who  have  tenure  protection, 
the  rules  for  acquiring  tenure,  or  the 
causes  for  which  charges  can  be 
brought.  Neither  do  they  change  the 
routines  for  appeals  from  the  Com¬ 
missioner's  decisions  to  the  State 
Board  of  Education  and  then  to  the 
courts. 


NJEA  Backs  A-125 

State  Aid  for  Maladjusted  Pupils  Supported 


NJEA  has  agreed  to  support  As¬ 
sembly  Bill  125,  to  provide  State 
help  for  socially  and  emotionally 
maladjusted  pupils.  I'his  measure 
would  provide  both  state  aid  for  dis¬ 
tricts  offering  such  services  and  pro¬ 
fessional  personnel  at  State  and 
county  levels.  The  bill  is  sponsored 
by  Assemblymen  Beadleston  (R. 
Mon.)  and  Klepesch  (D.,  Essex); 
the  former  was  the  author  of  the 
famous  Beadleston  Bills  of  1954  for 
the  education  of  the  physically  and 
emotionally  handicapped. 

Unlike  the  earlier  bills,  this  meas¬ 
ure  is  not  primarily  concerned  with 
setting  up  special  classes.  Rather  it 
is  aimed  at  prevention  and  at  finding 
and  correcting  difficulties  on  a  more 
or  less  individual  basis. 

Aid  Approved  Programs 

It  would  offer  state  aid  to  districts 
with  approved  programs,  which  might 
include  case  work,  guidance,  reme¬ 
dial  instruction,  special  grouping,  re¬ 
ferrals  to  other  agencies,  home  in¬ 
struction,  etc.  Boards  might  also 
share  personnel,  send  pupils  to  other 
districts,  or  arrange  to  use  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  a  “county  team.”  In  each 
county  there  would  be  such  a  Child 
Study  Team,  which  would  include 
the  county  supervisor  of  child 


study  and  personnel  in  psychology, 
social  work,  remedial  instruction 
and  psychiatry.  The  plan  also  calls 
for  additional  personnel  at  the  State 
level. 

The  direct  state  aid,  up  to  half 
the  cost  of  the  approved  district  pro¬ 
gram,  is  limited  to  $2  for  all  pupils 
in  average  daily  enrollment  in  the 
district.  A  district  with  an  ADE  of 
5,000  could  not  receive  more  than 
$10,000  in  state  aid  toward  this  pro¬ 
gram.  The  maximum  cost  of  this 
measure  to  the  state  is  placed  at 
$2,500,000  when  it  is  in  full  opera¬ 
tion;  this  is  made  up  of  maximum 
aid  of  $2,000,000  to  local  districts 
and  about  $500,000  which  would 
be  needed  for  State  and  county  per¬ 
sonnel. 

In  deciding  to  support  the  meas¬ 
ure,  NJEA  committees  emphasized 
both  the  effect  of  social  and  emo¬ 
tional  difficulties  upon  the  individual 
child’s  school  work  and  the  difficul¬ 
ties  which  the  disturbed  pupil  can 
create  in  the  regular  classroom  situa¬ 
tion.  At  present,  it  was  pointed  out, 
only  the  most  extreme  cases  can  be 
excluded  from  class;  the  others  may 
create  disciplinary  and  other  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  neither  teaching 
nor  learning  is  possible. 
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Dress  Them  Up— Not  Down  (continued  from  previous  page) 


peritnpose  them  upon  the  student 
body,  the  administrators  first  present¬ 
ed  the  problem  to  the  student  coun¬ 
cil  for  study.  This  could  be  a  suc¬ 
cessful  starting  point  only  because 
in  this  school  the  student  governing 
body  is  truly  representative  of  all 
classes  and  curricula. 

As  this  group  performs  its  demo¬ 
cratic  functions,  information  is  easily 
disseminated  to  all  homerooms  with¬ 
in  the  school.  The  homeroom  dele¬ 
gates  serving  on  the  council  were 
asked  first  to  consider  whether  a 
problem  existed  and  then  to  offer 
suggestions  for  a  solution.  They  dis¬ 
cussed  the  problem  not  only  among 
themselves,  but  each  representative 
took  the  challenge  back  to  his  home¬ 
room  for  further  scrutiny  and  analy¬ 
sis. 

Suggests  Committee 

After  discussion  and  practical  ob¬ 
servation  in  school  and  at  functions 
where  students  participated,  the  pro¬ 


posal  was  made  through  Student 
Council  that  an  operative  commit¬ 
tee  be  appointed,  consisting  of  the 
student  council  president,  two  male 
and  two  female  council  representa¬ 
tives,  the  council  faculty  moderator, 
two  faculty  members,  the  assistant 
principal,  and  two  parents. 

The  last  selection  posed  a  problem. 
Whose  parents?  Parents  of  seniors 
were  ruled  out  because  their  children 
would  not  be  in  school  the  following 
year  when  the  policy  would  become 
effective.  A  decision  was  reached  to 
invite  the  parent  of  a  junior  girl  and 
one  of  a  freshman  boy,  average 
parents  who  would  be  sympathetic 
with  school  problems.  The  choice 
of  parents  was  approved  by  the  stu¬ 
dent  and  faculty  members,  and  the 
committee  was  now  ready  to  func¬ 
tion. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  serve  as  chair¬ 
man  of  this  committee.  It  ap¬ 
proached  the  problem  realistically, 
ever  mindful  that  no  changes  should 


This  Letter  Went  To  Parents  . . . 

.  .  .  For  several  years  we  have  been  very  much  concerned  about  the 
“too  casual”  dress  of  some  of  our  students  .  .  .  The  attire  of  a  student  has 
much  to  do  with  his  behavior  .  .  .  Schools  which  have  enforced  good  dress 
habits  have  noted  a  decided  improvement,  scholastically  and  socially. 

We  ask  you  to  realize  that  we  are  attempting  to  prepare  your  children 
for  the  challenges  of  a  competitive  world,  a  world  in  which  personal 
appearance  can  determine  success  .  .  .  Clothes  do  not  necessarily  make 
the  man,  but  neatness  in  appearance  is  an  important  factor. 

A  committee  composed  of  students,  parents  and  teachers  met  and 
have  reported  their  recommendations.  We  offer  here  some  of  the  suggestions 
made  by  the  committee: 

1.  Blue  jeans,  or  dungarees,  are  not  appropriate  dress  for  school. 

2.  Sweat  shirts  and  tee  shirts  are  too  casual  for  school. 

3.  Shirt  tails  belong  inside  the  trousers. 

4.  Boys'  V-neck  sweaters  should  not  be  worn  without  shirts. 

5.  Pressed  and  creased  twills  or  slacks  are  appropriate  trousers  for  boys. 

6.  Girls’  sweaters  and  transparent  blouses  should  be  worn  only  as  modesty  dictates. 

7.  Hoop  skirts  are  too  cumbersome  for  classroom  wear. 

8.  The  school  adopted  gym  uniform  must  be  worn  in  gym  classes. 

In  choosing  any  attire  decide  (1)  Is  it  modest?  (2)  Is  it  appropriate? 

We  ask  your  cooperation  in  requiring  that  the  student  member  or 
members  of  your  family  dress  in  keeping  with  these  recommendations.  In 
this  way  we  are  attempting  to  carry  out  the  social  training  in  our  school 
life  that  you  have  fostered  in  your  own  home.  This  program  of  neatness 
of  dress  has  the  full  support  of  the  board  of  education. 


be  radical  and  that  it  should  not 
impose  regulations  which  would 
cause  a  financial  burden  on  the  par¬ 
ents.  The  diversity  in  committee 
members  made  it  possible  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  problem  from  many  view¬ 
points.  Particularly  helpful  were  the 
parents,  who  would  eventually  be 
the  strongest  supporters  of  the  pro¬ 
posal. 

Endorsed  by  Board 

Once  the  committee  had  formu¬ 
lated  what  seemed  to  be  adequate 
regulations  for  proper  school  attire, 
its  proposal  was  submitted  to  the 
Board  of  Education  for  approval. 
After  receiving  that  endorsement, 
the  committee  knew  the  only  remain¬ 
ing  function  for  them  was  to  give 
the  newly  adopted  plan  adequate 
publicity.  The  local  newspaper  was 
most  helpful  in  giving  the  new  policy 
complete  coverage;  and  before  long 
the  Philadelphia  papers  had  picked 
up  the  news  for  an  item  of  interest. 

However,  the  committee  felt  that 
a  more  personal  means  of  informing 
parents  should  be  employed.  During 
the  summer  months  a  letter  was 
prepared  to  the  parents  of  Rancocas 
Valley  Reg.  H.S.  students,  inform¬ 
ing  them  why  the  policy  had  been 
adopted  and  what  the  new  regula¬ 
tions  were. 

Cooperation  Needed 

The  committee  had  now  com¬ 
pleted  its  function.  The  success  of 
the  program  would  depend  on  par¬ 
ents,  faculty  and  administrators.  Ful¬ 
ly  aware  that  test  cases  would  arise, 
the  administration  impressed  upon 
faculty  members  the  need  for  com¬ 
plete  cooperation.  If  a  student  with 
attire  in  violation  of  the  regulations 
were  permitted  to  go  half  the  day 
before  anyone  reported  his  offense, 
students  would  soon  justifiably  de¬ 
duce  that  the  program  did  not  have 
full  support  of  the  staff  members 
and  would  consequently  play  for 
sympathy. 

The  major  problem  was  how  to 
cope  with  an  offender.  If  he  were 
merely  warned  and  continued  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  day  in  obvious  viola¬ 
tion,  his  apparent  boldness  would 
give  courage  to  others  who  could 
not  know  that  the  offender  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  warning.  The  only  logical 

(continued  on  page  420) 
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and  “sharp"  has  become  "crazy. 


The  things  we  used  to  describe  as  “hot”  are  now  “cool, 


International  understanding 
is  a  lovely  dream,  but  I’d  be  satis¬ 
fied  if  1  could  just  understand 
youngsters.  I’ve  been  studying  the 
subject  for  many  years  now,  and  I’ve 
finally  come  to  realize  what  the 
trouble  is;  we  simply  don't  speak 
the  same  language. 

I  don’t  mean  just  slang.  Any  rea¬ 
sonably  alert  adult  can  gather  after 
some  study  that  the  things  we  used 
to  describe  in  our  youth  as  “hot” 
are  now  “cool,”  and  “sharp”  now 
translates  as  “crazy.” 


ular  boy.  Tommy  Ricks!  I  hate  to  as  though  I  understood.  After  all, 

say  it.  but  he’s  just  a  hood.”  why  should  1  admit  I’m  stupid!  1 

1  nodded  sympathetically.  The  li-  try  hard  to  understand  the  adolescent 

brary  is  a  little  window  on  the  world  mind.  I  even  make  an  effort  to  watch 

of  the  junior  high  school,  and  a  lot  that  teen-age  American  Bandstand 

of  other  teachers  had  stuck  their  on  TV  one  afternoon  every  week  or 

heads  in  the  window  to  complain.  so;  it’s  a  pretty  tough  assignment 

Jeanie,  the  bright  and  pretty  pres-  (continued  on  next  page) 

ident  of  the  ninth  grade,  stopped  in 
half  an  hour  later  to  pick  out  a  book. 

“I  suppose  you  voted  for  Tommy 
as  the  most  popular.”  I  tossed  out  ^ 

the  idea  as  a  range-finding  guess.  '  '  . 

She  flashed  me  a  gleam  and 

nodded  happily  as  she  bent  over  the  ^  ]  Af  /^.yf  ‘l\ 

book  truck.  )  '  yW 

I  frowned  and  looked  puzzled,  ^  ^ 
which  is  quite  easy  for  me  since  1  ^  tilH ' 

get  so  much  practice  at  it.  “Well,  I 

why  did  you  vote  for  him  instead  of  .  l  a 

— Oh,  one  of  the  other  fellows?” 

She  looked  at  me  as  though  I  g 

were  slightly  retarded.  “Why,  he’s  a  ^  \ 

.  .  .”  she  groped  an  instant  for  a  \ 

word  and  then  smiled  as  she  found  \  \|  > 

it  “.  .  .  he’s  a  hood!”  ‘-\  1/ 

Her  face  lit  up  as  though  she  had 
explained  everything  and  I  nodded  ^ 


Abbreviated  to  "Hood' 


But  take  a  word  like  “hoodlum,” 
now  generally  abbreviated  to 
“hood;”  among  us  oldsters,  it  is 
usually  agreed  that  the  “hoods”  are 
the  bad  guys — but  that  isn’t  neces¬ 
sarily  so. 

A  middle-aged  teacher  dropped 
into  the  school  library  the  other  day, 
shaking  her  head  sadly.  “I  just  don’t 
understand  the  ninth  grade  this  year. 
You  saw  who  they  elected  most  pop>- 
M A  Y .  I  »s» 
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Translations 
from  the  Teen-Age 

(continued  from  previous  page) 

after  a  hard  day’s  work,  but  you  can 
always  take  a  couple  of  aspirins  and 
lie  down  before  supper. 

Explanation  Difficult 

I  scored  a  little  higher  in  a  con¬ 
versation  with  Betty,  who  often  con¬ 
descends  to  explain  difficult  things 
to  me.  She  was  telling  me  why  a 
certain  soda  bar  is  so  popular,  aside 
from  the  production  of  such  gas¬ 
tronomic  delights  as  “Pig’s  Dinners” 
and  “Awful-Awfuls.” 

“It’s  nice  because  you  meet  lots 
of  people  there.  There’s  the  col¬ 
legiate  hoods  from  the  Prep  and  the 
Academy,  and  then  there’s  the  pretty 
nice  hoods  from  up  on  the  Hill — 
and  then  there’s  the  real  hoods." 
She  verbally  underlined  the  last 
word. 

I  did  a  little  better  on  that;  it’s 
sort  of  like  elementary-particle  phy¬ 
sics.  You  understand  a  bit  of  it  while 
an  expert  is  explaining  it,  but  it  gets 
fuzzy  afterward. 

Begins  with  Adolescence 

This  lack  of  communication  seems 
to  begin  with  adolescence.  Up  till 
then,  kids  are  pleasant  and  docile — 
although  at  times  it’s  obviously  some¬ 
thing  of  an  effort  for  them. 

But  the  growing-up  stage  can 
change  a  youngster  in  a  couple  of 
weeks.  With  the  boys,  their  voices 
start  to  change,  and  with  the  girls, 
it’s  their  names  that  change.  Char¬ 
lotte  may  become  Sharlys  (if  they 
can  get  a  “y”  in  any  way,  they’ll  do 
it  every  time),  Linda  becomes 
Lynda;  Andy  and  Sandy  and  Candy 
are  very  popular. 

Reactions  Differ 

Teachers  react  differently  to  this 
change.  Women  teachers  tend  to  re¬ 
sent  little  girls  who  are  growing  up 
and  producing  unending  supplies  of 
giggles  and  feminine  confidences  for 
their  special  girl-friends  (who  are 
subject  to  change  without  notice). 
These  same  teachers  will  smile  fondly 
over  frowning  and  restless  little  boys 
at  the  voice-changing  stage. 

On  the  other  hand,  men  teachers, 
who  are  much  more  tolerant  of  grow- 
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ing  girls,  are  likely  to  refer  to  boys 

with  growing  pains  as  “little - .” 

I  wouldn’t  be  giving  a  true  picture 
of  the  problems  if  I  didn’t  point  out 
another  complication.  Boys  and  girls 
at  that  stage  don’t  even  understand 
each  other. 

Worried  little  Emily  stopped  in 
the  library  with  a  girl-friend  the  other 
day  and  called  on  me  to  settle  an 
argument.  “How  can  you  tell  if  a 
boy  likes  you?”  she  wondered.  “If 
he  pulls  your  pony-tail  and  throws 
your  books  around,  does  that  mean 
he  likes  you?” 

As  a  student  of  12-year-old  cus¬ 
toms,  I  agreed  that  it  probably  did. 

What's  Personality 

Shaggy-haired  young  Steve  pre¬ 
sented  another  facet  of  the  problem. 
He  made  his  first  voluntary  visit  to 
the  hbrary  in  two  years  to  inquire 
sullenly,  “What  does  personality 
mean?” 

I  helped  him  locate  the  entry  in 
the  unabridged  dictionary,  but  he  was 
obviously  lost  in  the  half-column  of 
definitions.  I  picked  up  my  desk 
dictionary,  but  even  that  gave  seven 
meanings. 

“Well,  just  tell  me  how  it  was 
used,  and  maybe  I  can  explain  it,”  I 
offered. 

He  frowned  hard  at  his  toes,  and 
then  peered  suspiciously  up  at  me 
under  his  eyebrows.  “Brenda  said  I 
ain’t  got  any!” 

Advice  to  the  lovelorn  was  one 
service  the  library  hadn’t  offered — 
up  to  then — but  I  did  my  best  for 
his  broken  heart. 

Girls'  Head  Start 

When  there  is  any  understanding, 
it  usually  begins  with  the  girls;  and 
from  my  mature  observation,  they 
manage  to  keep  that  head  start  all 
the  rest  of  their  lives.  One  of  our 
young  girls  shows  great  promise  as 
a  practical  psychologist.  I  first  dis¬ 
covered  her  handiwork  in  a  manu¬ 
script  copy  of  a  “Flirting  License” 
which  some  of  my  library  assistants 
began  reproducing  on  the  typewriter. 
By  the  high-flown  language,  most  of 
the  text  had  been  filched  from  a 
printed  version  somewhere,  but  the 
last  sentence  was  sheer  teen-age  in¬ 
spiration.  It  read:  “Any  boy  who 
reads  this  license  has  to  kiss  the  girl 
who  owns  it  within  three  days,  or 


else  he’s  C-H-l-C-K-E-N!!!"  The 
last  word  was  lettered  in  large  print, 
and  underlined  three  times.  There’s 
a  girl  with  a  sound  understanding  of 
the  masculine  mind  at  age  13. 

Greater  minds  than  mine  have 
tackled  this  failure  to  communicate 
between  generations,  and  Gilbert 
Highet  offers  a  new  approach  in  his 
thoughtful  “Art  of  Teaching.”  Chil¬ 
dren  would  be  easier  to  understand, 
he  points  out,  if  they  didn’t  look  so 
much  like  people.  Younger  children 
are  more  like  birds,  he  believes,  and 
teen-age  girls  are  very  much  like 
horses;  strong,  nervous,  full  of 
strange  fears  and  sudden  illnesses, 
they  will  work  very  hard  for  anyone 
they  trust,  but  they  are  never  quite 
as  happy  as  they  are  just  running 
around  shaking  their  manes.  (And 
there’s  a  fine  off-hand  description  of 
teen-age  dancing,  if  I  ever  heard 
one.) 

Are  Adults  People 

To  be  perfectly  fair  I  must  add 
that  adolescents  have  their  own  views 
on  the  “are-adults-people?”  problem; 
but  since  they  write  no  books  on  the 
subject  they  very  seldom  get  a  hear¬ 
ing.  I  walked  into  the  library  un¬ 
expectedly  one  time  and  overheard 
a  vivacious  young  damsel  explaining 
that  a  PTA  meeting  that  night  meant 
the  teachers  would  be  up  very  late. 
“And  tomorrow  morning  they’ll  be 
real  monsters!”  She  stalked  a  few 
strides  with  jaw  thrust  forward, 
standing  tall  on  stiff  legs  with  her 
hands  held  before  her  like  claws — 
the  image  of  a  movie-version  auto¬ 
maton  from  the  laboratory  of  a  mad 
scientist.  Her  young  audience  smiled 
sadly  and  nodded  their  agreement. 

This  same  young  miss  is  one  of  a 
group  of  teen-age  belles  who  usually 
drop  into  the  library  at  three  o’clock 
to  do  their  hair,  plan  the  afternoon’s 
social  program  and,  quite  incident¬ 
ally,  to  tally  my  book  circulation  for 
me.  I  felt  quite  proud  when  she 
complimented  me  the  other  day. 

“Gee,  Mr.  R,  circulation  was  over 
two  hundred,”  she  exulted  as  she 
slammed  the  book.  “You  must  have 
been  real  human  today!” 

Oh,  well,  there’s  a  PTA  meeting 
tonight.  That  means  cream  dough¬ 
nuts  and  coffee  at  eleven  o’clock. 
rU  probably  be  a  “monster”  again 
in  the  morning. 
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THE  NEED  TO  CLOSE  RANKS 
IN  HIGHER  EDUCATION 


A  statement  of  the  Problems 
and  Policies  Committee  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education 
stresses  the  common  cause 
of  public  and  private  colleges. 


ii  GREAT  AND  UNIQUE  strength 
of  American  higher  education  stems 
from  the  historic  coexistence  of  strong 
private  institutions  and  strong  pub¬ 
lic  institutions.  American  society 
benefits  from  the  maintenance  of  both 
types,  each  at  its  best.  Rivalry  among 
institutions,  and  between  groups  of 
institutions,  is  healthy  when  con¬ 
ducted  in  an  atmosphere  of  mutual 
respect.  But  generalizations  which 
attribute  qualitative  characteristics  to 
institutions  simply  because  they  are 
public  or  private  go  beyond  the  facts. 
There  are  strong  institutions  and 
weak  ones  in  both  groups.  Differ¬ 
ences  among  the  members  within  a 
group  are  much  greater  than  are  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  two  categories. 
The  strength  and  value  of  a  college 
flow  from  what  it  is,  not  from  the 
category  to  which  it  belongs.  It  is 
as  shortsighted  as  it  is  false  to  pro¬ 


mote  one  segment  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  at  the  expense  of  another. 

American  higher  education  is  char¬ 
acterized  by  great  diversity.  Its  in¬ 
stitutions  vary  strikingly  in  size,  in 
length  and  kinds  of  programs  offered, 
in  types  of  students  enrolled,  in  em¬ 
phasis  on  research,  in  forms  of  con¬ 
trol,  and  in  sources  of  support.  It  is 
an  article  of  our  faith,  justified  by 
our  experience,  that  this  diversity  is 
a  source  of  strength  because: 

•  It  provides  a  rich  variety  of  op¬ 
portunities  for  students  and  for 
scholars  of  differing  abilities  and 
interests — and  America  needs 
many  talents  trained  for  many 
purposes. 

•  It  distributes  the  management 
and  control  of  the  processes  of 
advanced  education  and  re¬ 
search,  and  consequently  min- 

(continued  on  next  page) 
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The  Need  To  Close  Ranks 
in  Higher  Education 


The  American  Council  on  Educa¬ 
tion,  comprising  140  educational  or¬ 
ganizations  and  more  than  one 
thousand  educational  institutions,  is 
a  center  of  cooperation  and  coordina¬ 
tion  for  the  improvement  of  educa¬ 
tion  at  all  levels,  with  particular 
emphasis  upon  higher  education.  Its 
Problems  and  Policies  Committee, 
composed  of  distinguished  educators, 
from  time  to  time  prepares  and  pub¬ 
lishes  statements  on  issues  that  are 
of  concern  to  a  broad  sector  of  the 
Council’s  diverse  membership  and 
to  the  American  people  generally. 
There  are  23  New  Jersey  colleges 
and  universities  among  the  council’s 
membership. 

This  statement,  approved  unani¬ 
mously  in  January,  1959,  was  signed 
by  the  following  committee  members: 

Nathan  M.  Pusey,  president,  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity,  Chairman 

Harry  D.  Gideonse,  president,  Brooklyn 
Colleqe 

Margaret  L.  Habein,  dean.  College  of  Arts 
&  Sciences.  University  of  Wichita 

Theodore  M.  Hesburgh,  C.  S.  C.,  president. 
University  of  Notre  Dame 

Clark  Kerr,  president.  University  of  Califor¬ 
nia 

Douglas  M.  Knight,  president,  Lawrence 
College 

J.  W.  Maucker,  president,  Iowa  State 
Teachers  College 

Joseph  C.  McLain,  principal,  Mamaroneck 
(N.Y.)  Senior  H.S. 

Leland  L.  Medsker,  vice-chairman.  Center 
for  the  Study  of  Higher  Education,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  (Berkeley) 

Quigg  Newton,  president.  University  of 
Colorado 


objective  but  not  the  only  one.  Our 
society  must  provide  opportunities 
through  post-high-school  education 
for  the  maximum  development  of 
people  with  many  kinds  and  degrees 
of  talent.  Our  rapidly  chan^ng 
needs  for  skilled  manpower  dictate 
the  necessity  for  more  and  better 
education  at  every  level.  Both  the 
citizens  to  be  educated  and  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  the  educational  process 
must  be  the  shared  concern  of  all 
institutions,  public  and  private. 

Private  institutions  no  less  than 
public  institutions  are  by  their  char¬ 
ters  dedicated  to  the  public  service. 
Private  institutions  receive  direct  or 
indirect  benefits  from  tax-supported 
programs  of  student  aid;  many  re¬ 
ceive  state  and  federal  grants  for  re¬ 
search  and  other  purposes.  Most 
public  institutions  have  income  from 
student  fees  and  individual  dona¬ 
tions;  many  receive  substantial  con¬ 
tributions  from  industry  and  philan¬ 
thropic  foundations.  Institutions  of 
both  types  enjoy  tax-exemption  be¬ 
cause  of  their  public  purpose.  Hence, 
in  terms  of  financial  support,  no  in¬ 
stitution  is  strictly  private  or  strictly 
public. 

The  times  call  for  a  greater  in¬ 
vestment  in  higher  education  as  a 
whole.  The  crucial  issue  is  not  how 
many  dollars  come  from  private 
sources  and  how  many  from  public 
sources  but  whether  or  not  the  total 
of  these  dollars  will  be  sufficient  to 
meet  the  challenges  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  face.  The  basic  choice  for 
the  people  of  our  country  is  between 
expenditures  for  higher  education 
and  expenditures  for  other  things. 
Financial  support  from  all  available 
sources  must  be  greatly  increased. 
This  objective  can  be  achieved  only 
through  vigorous,  sustained,  and 
united  effort,  based  upon  a  deeper 
general  understanding  of  the  pur¬ 
poses  and  aspirations  of  American 
higher  education. 


(continued  from  previous  page) 

imizes  the  chance  that  a  particu¬ 
lar  pattern  could  ever  be  cen¬ 
trally  imposed  upon  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  learning  in  this 
country. 

•  It  stimulates  healthy  experimen¬ 
tation  and  competition  in  the 
development  of  increasingly  ef¬ 
fective  programs  of  instruction 
and  research. 

The  nature  of  the  differences 
among  kinds  of  institutions  can  be 
and  has  been  misrepresented.  For 
example,  it  is  simply  not  true  to  say 
that  large  institutions  inevitably  ig¬ 
nore  the  importance  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  student;  that  small  institutions 
necessarily  represent  quality;  that  pri¬ 
vate  institutions  are  for  the  sons  of 
the  rich;  that  institutional  expendi¬ 
tures  for  good  education  are  any  less 
in  a  public  institution  than  in  a  pri¬ 
vate  one;  that  one  kind  of  American 
institution  is  “socialistic.”  the  other 
not;  or  that  non-church-related  in¬ 
stitutions  are  unavoidably  “godless.” 
Such  false  antitheses  defeat  under¬ 
standing  and  jeopardize  the  honest 
rivalry  which  should  characterize 
healthy  competition  in  a  shared  en¬ 
deavor. 

American  higher  education  rests 
on  the  two  pillars  of  quality  and 
quantity.  If  our  democratic  society 
is  to  survive,  it  must  utilize  fully  the 
abilities  of  each  new  generation.  To 
assure  appropriate  educational  op¬ 
portunities  for  students  of  high  aca¬ 
demic  ability  is  a  vitally  important 


Julius  A.  Strafton,  president,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology 

Logan  Wilson,  president.  University  cl 
Texas 

Members  Ex  Officio 

O.  Meredith  Wilson.  president,  University 
of  Oregon 

Arthur  S.  Adams,  president,  American  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Education 


At  the  Camden  Junior  Sdiod  academic  courses  are 
cut  to  the  manageable  essentials  and  emphasis  goes 
to  vocational  training  needed  for  a  regular  occupotion. 


Realistic  Training 


dicap.  He  may  feel  that  he  should 
be  in  the  other  classes,  and  that 
somehow  he  is  to  blame  because  he 
is  not  there. 

Sometimes  a  child's  first  few  days 
at  a  school  wholly  devoted  to  the 
retarded  may  be  filled  with  many 
problems  in  regard  to  his  self-image. 
But  as  he  meets  new  acquaintances, 
discovers  opportunity  for  success,  and 
finds  that  the  pressure  of  impossible 
competition  is  eliminated,  he  be¬ 
comes  secure  and  socially  at  ease. 
Thus  he  becomes  more  receptive  to 
a  program  formulated  to  meet  his 
particular  needs. 


for  Retarded  Adolescents 


The  mentally  -  retarded 

child,  like  any  other  child,  needs  an 
educational  program  that  focuses  on 
his  individual  positive  development. 

A  school  for  the  mentally  retarded 
should  not  be  a  center  of  “busy 
work”  or  a  “self-expression”  outlet 
for  preventing  juvenile  delinquency. 
Such  a  school  place  should  afford 
tangible  and  practical  equipment  to 
aid  pupils  in  achieving  some  of  the 
things  they  will  need  to  do  as  adults. 

Potential  Aptness 

This  is  the  underlying  concept  of 
the  educational  program  at  Camden 
Junior  School.  Here,  we  think  of 
each  educable  retarded  pupil  in  terms 
of  his  potential  aptness  for  some  vo¬ 
cation.  Teachers  help  him  to  explore 
vocational  possibilities.  They  search 
out  his  strengths  and  patiently  and 
affectionately  encourage  him  to  use 
them.  To  do  this  requires  dedicated 
teaching.  The  nature  of  the  school 
population  alone  will  attest  to  this. 

The  pupils  of  the  school — there 
are  nearly  200 — are  all  teen-agers. 
Degrees  of  retardation  are  reflected 
in  their  average  reading  grade  level 
of  3.1  and  their  average  arithmetic 
grade  level  of  3.9.  The  intelligence 
quotients  of  these  pupils,  who  are 
between  13  and  18  years  old,  aver¬ 
age  67.  In  addition  to  mental  re¬ 
tardation,  many  pupils  of  this  school 


by  Dr.  Grace  I.  English 

principal,  Camden  Junior  School 


have  physical  handicaps,  such  as  poor 
or  defective  speech,  hearing,  and 
sight,  abnormal  and  subnormal  phys¬ 
ical  development,  and  poor  muscular 
coordination. 

The  pupils  come  from  all  parts  of 
the  city  and  from  several  nearby  com¬ 
munities.  Their  homes  vary  greatly. 
Some  families,  for  example,  are  al¬ 
most  wholly  dependent  upon  the 
state  for  financial  support.  Broken 
homes,  overcrowded  conditions,  pa¬ 
rental  neglect  and  rejection  situations 
are  common,  but  so,  too,  are  the 
well-established,  comfortable  and 
well-controlled  situations. 

The  fact  that  the  whole  school 
consists  of  pupils  seriously  retarded 
facilitates  good  program-making. 
Ability  and  interest  grouping  and  un¬ 
divided  staff  concentration  aid  in 
course  planning. 

Shaking  the  Siigma 

There  are  psychological  advan¬ 
tages  for  retarded  children  in  this 
special  school  which  would  probably 
not  be  available  in  schools  which 
have  special  classes  alongside  classes 
for  the  average  and  above  average 
children.  In  such  a  situation,  the 
retarded  child,  while  being  better 
accommodated  than  if  he  were  oc¬ 
cupying  a  seat  next  to  those  more 
advanced,  might  still  be  subject  to 
a  feeling  of  stigma  involving  his  han- 


Staff  Concentrates 

At  the  Camden  Junior  School,  the 
staff  can  concentrate  its  educational 
efforts  on  studying  the  needs  and  be¬ 
havior  of  these  particular  learners 
and  on  building  and  carrying  out  a 
program  in  line  with  its  findings. 
Data  furnished  by  the  psychological 
clinic,  tells  the  levels  at  which  the 
children  are  performing,  as  well  as 
the  levels  they  may  be  expected  to 
attain.  Teachers’  personal  observa¬ 
tions  reveal  how  the  children  play, 
how  long  they  can  keep  at  a  task, 
how  adequately  they  can  care  for 
and  conduct  themselves.  Special  col¬ 
lege  courses  for  teachers  of  the  hand¬ 
icapped  aid  the  teachers.  All  of  these 
things  are  conducive  to  a  total  ab¬ 
sorption  with  the  problems  of  the 
mentally  retarded. 

Three  Years  of  Schooling 

The  program  at  Camden  Junior 
provides  three  years  of  schooling. 
The  three  years  are  called  “fresh¬ 
man,”  “junior,”  and  “senior.”  The 
reason  for  this  high  school  class  des¬ 
ignation  is  simply  that  the  chron¬ 
ological  ages  of  the  pupils  deserve 
some  grown-up  recognition.  At  the 
end  of  the  senior  year,  the  pupils 
“graduate.”  If  they  find  no  employ¬ 
ment  and  they  wish  to  return  to  the 
school,  they  again  become  “seniors” 
or  “sheltered  shop”  pupils.  Home¬ 
rooms,  music,  gym,  and  the  voca¬ 
tional  courses  are  organized  according 
to  achievement  levels  in  these  sub¬ 
jects,  so  that  subject  matter  and 
teaching  methods  may  be  adjusted 
to  the  learners. 

Within  this  framework,  the  em¬ 
phasis  of  all  educational  activity  at 

(continued  on  page  415) 
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How  attractive  are  beginning  salaries  and  potential  earnings  in  the  teaching  profession? 


But,  can  teaching,  with  beginning  terparts  who  are  teacnmg  in  Uiis  state, 
salaries  such  as  these,  hold  its  own  The  employment  picture  for 
against  the  attractive  salaries  of  busi-  women  is  not  much  different.  Women 
ness  and  industry?  Let’s  look  for  newly  employed  as  teachers  in  New 
an  answer  in  the  most  recent  reports  Jersey  rank  seventh  among  the  var- 
pubUshed  by  the  placement  director  ious  occupaUon  groups  of  women 
at  Northwestern  University.*  These  coUege  graduates.  They  average 

$4,100 — less  than  the  men  because 
so  few  get  military  service  credit. 
Engineering,  chemistry,  and  research 
offer  women  substantially  better  pay 
than  teaching. 

This  spring,  reports  from  the  col¬ 
leges  on  job  placements  are  rather 
optimistic  despite  all  the  talk  over 
the  past  year  about  cutbacks  in  em¬ 
ployment.  Firms  recruiting  say  they 
they  intend  employing  17  percent 

*SOURCE:  Endicott,  Frank  S.,  ‘Trends 
in  the  Employment  of  College  and  Univer¬ 
sity  Graduates  in  Business  and  Industry.” 
1958  and  1959  reports. 
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Average  Salaries  for  Beginning  Teachers  in  New  Jersey— 1958*59 


1  All  beqinning 

teachers 

Without  military  service 

With  military  service  | 

All  beginning  teachers 

No. 

Avq.  Sal. 

No. 

Avg.  Sal. 

No. 

Avg.  Sal. 

3170* 

$4176 

2576 

$4099 

594 

$4509 

Grouped  by  size  of  district 

Group  A  (1-1249  pupils) 

661 

$41  13 

542 

$4032 

1 19 

$4480 

Group  B  (1250  2499  pupils) 

678 

4159 

513 

4054 

165 

4486 

Group  C  (2500-4999  pupils) 

914 

4197 

745 

41 19 

169 

4541 

Group  D  (5000  or  more  pupils) 

917 

4212 

776 

4155 

141 

4523 

iGrouLQd  by  yaars  of  college  training 

Less  than  four  years 

315 

$4034 

255 

$3908 

60 

$4401 

Four  years 

2708 

4173 

2237 

4108 

471 

4478 

Five  years  or  more 

147 

4633 

84 

4426 

63 

4841 

by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  W.  Haven 

NJEA  associate  director  of  research 
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more  college  graduates  in  1959  than 
they  did  in  1958.  For  women,  the 
demand  has  increased  31  percent 
just  since  last  year.  The  facts  show 
that  employment  opportunities  for 
women  college  graduates  are  getting 
better  each  year.  Teaching  is  no 
longer  the  exclusive  outlet  for  their 
professional  services. 

Almost  all  companies  recruiting 
on  the  college  campuses  this  spring 
say  they  expect  business  to  be  better. 
Seven  companies  in  eight  say  they 
plan  expansion  of  either  facilities  or 
of  new  products  and  services  during 
the  next  few  years. 

Future  Earnings 

Despite  the  concern  over  good  be¬ 
ginning  salaries,  the  college  graduate 
is  also  interested  in  the  possible  sal- 
'  ary  increases  and  potential  lifetime 

I  earnings  for  the  career  he  might 
t  choose.  What  can  he  expect  in  busi- 
f  ness  and  industry  after  hve  or  10 
years  as  compared  with  a  classmate 
who  has  taught  the  same  number  of 
years  in  our  New  Jersey  schools? 

After  five  years,  he  might  presently 
be  averaging  anywhere  from  $7,416 
(in  accounting)  to  $8,196  (in  sales). 
Using  salary  guides  currently  in  effect 
and  assuming  full  adjustment  to  those 
guides  (which  is  not  the  case  in  some 
communities)  we  find  that  the  typical 
(continued  on  page  414) 
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Facts  about  Beginning  Teachers  in  New  Jersey 

1.  This  year  about  one  teacher  in  every  12  is  a  beginning  teacher. 

2.  There  is  a  greater  proportion  of  beginning  teachers  in  the  smaller  school 
districts.  Beginning  teachers  represent  10  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
teachers  employed  in  Group  A  districts  (less  than  1250  pupils),  9  percent 
of  those  in  Group  B  (1250-2500  pupils),  10  percent  of  those  in  Group  C 
(2500-5000  pupils),  but  only  6  percent  of  those  in  Group  D  (5000  or  more 
pupils). 

3.  The  average  beginning  teachers'  salary  this  year  is  $4,176. 

4.  There  is  only  a  small  difference  between  the  average  beginning  salary  in 
small  school  districts  and  the  larger  districts.  The  average  in  Group  A 
districts  (less  than  1250  pupils)  is  $4,1 13.  It  is  $46  higher  in  Group  B  dis¬ 
tricts  (1250-2500  pupils)  and  another  $38  higher  in  Group  C  districts 
(2500-5000  pupils).  Group  D  districts  (5000  or  more  pupils)  have  an  average 
beginning  salary  of  $4,212. 

5.  One  beginning  teacher  in  seven  Is  receiving  less  than  $4,000. 

6.  Fewer  than  100  beginning  teachers  (3  percent)  are  receiving  $5,000  or 
more  to  start. 

7.  85  percent  of  all  beginning  teachers  have  had  four  years  of  college;  10 
percent  have  less  than  four  years  and  5  percent  have  five  years  of  college 
or  more. 

8.  43  percent  of  all  the  beginning  teachers  who  have  five  years  or  more  of 
college  are  among  those  granted  military  service  credit.  (I.e.  a  higher 
proportion  of  this  advanced  training  group  are  probably  male  veterans  than 
is  normal  for  the  total  group  of  beginning  teachers). 


Average  Beginning  Salaries  for  College  Graduates- 1958 


— For  Men: 

Engineering 

$5,664 

30%  above  teaching 

Accounting 

5,004 

15%  above  teaching 

Sales 

4,944 

14%  above  teaching 

General  Business 

4,884 

12%  above  teaching 

Other  Fields 

5,196 

20%  above  teaching 

Teaching  In  New  Jersey 

4,347 

— For  Women: 

Engineering 

$5,412 

32%  above  teaching 

Chemistry 

5,052 

23%  above  teaching 

Scientific  Research 

5,040 

23%  above  teaching 

Accounting 

4,332 

6%  above  teaching 

Mathematics-Statistics 

4,308 

5%  above  teaching 

Home  Economics 

4,260 

4%  above  teaching 

Teaching  in  New  Jersey 

4,099 
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WHAT  KNOWLEDGE 
IS  OF  MOST  WORTH  ? 

His  evening  newspaper  crackled  too  much,  and  the  smoke  from 
his  pipe  kept  rising  in  forceful  little  puffs— “o  school  that  lets 
him  go  on  like  that  is  worse  than  he  is.” 


The  evening  started  out  quietly 
enough;  Marie  was  over  at  Ada’s 
house  listening  to  some  new  records 
and  young  Joe  was  out  roller  skating 
with  his  gang.  But  even  though  Sadie 
Higgins  was  busy  taking  up  the 
hem  of  last  year’s  suit,  she  knew  her 
husband  was  fuming  about  something 
across  the  living  room  from  her.  His 
evening  newspaper  crackled  too 
much,  and  the  smoke  from  his  pipe 
kept  rising  in  forceful  little  puffs — 
always  a  warning  signal.  Finally  Joe 
Higgins  exploded: 

“Can  you  imagine  a  red-blooded 
boy  taking  cooking  in  school!  What 
healthy  young  fellow  wants  to  stew 
prunes  while  his  pals  are  up  in  the 
science  lab!  I  just  can’t  understand 
it,  Sadie.  And  a  school  that  lets  him 
go  on  like  that  is  worse  than  he  is. 
A  boy  needs  to  know  so  many  things 
to  get  along  in  the  world  today — he 
needs  to  know  a  whole  lot  more  than 
I  knew  when  I  graduated.  And  he’s 
not  likely  to  learn  it  by  cutting  up 
vegetables  for  soup.  They  should 
put  a  stop  to  that  kind  of  nonsense!” 

Sadie  sighed,  put  the  skirt  down 
in  her  lap,  stuck  the  pins  in  the  arm 
of  her  chair,  and  turned  to  her  hus¬ 
band: 

“If  you  don’t  quit  hitting  the  ceil¬ 
ing  everytime  you  open  that  paper 
your  blood  pressure  is  going  right 
up  to  where  it  was  last  year  when 
your  Cousin  Albert  won  a  seat  on 
the  Council.  Just  what  do  you  know 
about  cooking  in  school  anyway,  Joe 
Higgins?” 

Not  the  Whole  Story 

Joe  started  to  speak,  but  Sadie 
went  right  on: 

“You  listen  to  me  for  a  minute. 
You  know  Marie’s  going  to  have  to 
decide  pretty  soon  about  what  she’ll 
be  taking  in  school  next  year.  Now 
I’ve  been  doing  a  little  scouting  on 
my  own  since  this  row  started  about 
what  children  are  learning  in  school, 
and  I’ve  heard  a  few  things  I  didn’t 
know  before.  If  I  thought  all  a  boy 
did  in  a  cooking  class  was  learn  how 
to  make  drop  cookies  or  cup  custard 
I  might  agree  with  you.  But  that’s 
not  the  whole  story.” 

“For  the  luwa  Mike,  Sadie!  Are 
you  telling  me  you’d  like  to  see 
Joseph  Higgins,  Jr.  take  cooking!” 
Joe  Higgins  stared  in  amazement  at 
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his  wife;  he  had  exp>ected  some  sup¬ 
port  for  his  stand.  Usually,  Sache 
Higgins  was  a  very  practical  woman. 
What  had  come  over  her? 

Trouble  with  Fractions 

Sadie  settled  her  feet  more  com¬ 
fortably  on  the  footstool  and  started 
to  talk: 

“Joe,  let  me  tell  you  something. 
You  know  Eva  Lieberman  and  I  have 
been  working  on  new  slipcovers  over 
at  the  Community  Center  the  past 
few  weeks.  Well,  Eva’s  Ada  is  tak¬ 
ing  cooking.  No — don’t  interrupt — 
let  me  go  on.  This  is  something  you 
ought  to  know.  You  remember  all 
the  trouble  they’ve  always  had  with 
Ada  and  fractions?  Well,  you  know 
how  recipes  are — an  eighth  of  this 
and  a  third  of  that.  Ada’s  doing 
fractions  all  the  time  now  and  really 
getting  to  see  what  they  mean.  Of 
course,  Eva  helps  some  by  letting  her 
cook  at  home.  Then  she  has  to 
change  the  amounts  and  she’s  getting 
real  good  at  increasing  the  propor¬ 
tions.  Seems  to  me  that’s  a  painless 
way  to  learn  fractions.  I  remember 
the  trouble  I  used  to  have  with  frac¬ 
tions  in  the  books — cutting  up  tele¬ 
phone  poles  and  all  that.”  Sadie 
grew  thoughtful  at  the  memory. 

“Okay,  okay,  so  she’s  learning 
fractions,”  said  Joe  Higgins.  “But 


you  don’t  have  to  take  cooking  to 
learn  fractions.  A  boy  could  learn 
fractions  measuring  out  chemicals, 
couldn’t  he?” 

“I  wish  you  wouldn’t  interrupt  me, 
Joe,”  said  Sadie  impatiently,  “I’ve 
got  lots  more  to  tell  you.  That’s 
just  the  beginning. 

“Take  that  new  cooking  teacher 
— Mrs.  Hopkins — she’s  smart!  She 
knows  what  she’s  doing  all  right! 
Eva  had  a  conference  with  her  last 
month — went  to  thank  her  for  work¬ 
ing  so  hard  with  Ada.  Mrs.  Hopkins 
explained  she  tried  to  find  out  from 
the  school  records  where  the  children 
need  help  and  uses  that  information 
in  planning  their  work.  Say  one  is 
a  poor  writer — he  gets  lots  of  prac¬ 
tice  writing  out  menus,  diets,  shop¬ 
ping  lists,  invitations,  place  cards  and 
such  things.  If  another  one  has  trou¬ 
ble  with  reading,  Mrs.  Hopkins  makes 
sure  she  gets  a  chance  to  look  things 
up  in  all  sorts  of  books,  magazines 
and  newspapers.  Teachers  may  use 
fancy  words  like  ‘opportunities  to 
practice  essential  skills,’  or  something, 
but  to  me  it  means  letting  the  children 
do  things  that  make  sense  to  them 
and  that  they  can  actually  use.” 

Need  To  Know  More 

Sadie  Higgins  stopped  for  breath 
and  Joe  made  use  of  the  pause.  Shift- 
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ing  in  his  easy  chair,  he  said  plain¬ 
tively: 

“I  can  agree  with  everything 
you’ve  said  so  far,  but  listen — a  man 
has  to  know  lots  more  to  get  on  in 
the  world  today.  This  teacher’s  doing 
all  right — she’s  got  the  right  idea. 
But  there  are  other  things  to  consi¬ 
der.  Now  you  take  a  look  at  this 
new  Chamber  of  Commerce  release 
in  the  paper.  It  says  a  recent  study 
of  occupational  trends  shows  we’re 
going  to  use  less  and  less  unskilled 
labor  in  this  country  as  time  goes 
on.  We’re  going  to  need  people  who 
know  more  and  more  about  practi¬ 
cally  everything,  and  .  .  .” 

There's  More  to  It 

Sadie  waved  her  hand  at  him  ex- 
asperatedly  and  continued: 

“I  was  coming  to  that  part,  Joe 
Higgins,  but  you  keep  butting  in! 
Now  if  you’ll  just  let  me  tell  my  story, 
please.” 

Joe  grunted  and  settled  back 
against  the  chintz.  He  knew  that 
when  Sadie  had  something  on  her 
mind  he  might  Just  as  well  listen. 

“I  just  wish  more  people  could 
know  what  goes  on  in  a  cooking 
class.  I’ve  been  listening  to  the  giris 
talk — that  was  last  month  when  we 
were  helping  out  at  the  ‘Y.’  You 
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and  I  have  lots  to  learn,  Joe  Higgins. 
You  think  all  they  do  is  coddle  eggs? 
There’s  more  to  it.  They  plan  menus 
and  special  diets — they  learn  what 
foods  they  need  for  good  teeth,  shiny 
hair — how  to  get  rid  of  their  pimples. 
Maybe  that  isn’t  important  for  a 
teen-ager  who  thinks  he  can  live  on 
‘pop’  and  candy!  They  learn  how  to 
set  a  table,  how  to  arrange  a  kitchen 
to  save  steps.  Careful  shopping  comes 
in,  too.  Should  I  buy  this  big  can 
of  fruit?  Check  to  see  how  much 
water  the  can  contains — maybe  the 
smaller  can  is  more  solidly  packed. 
Better  avoid  this  fancy  package  be¬ 
cause  it’s  not  worth  the  price  they’re 
asking.  Forget  this  vegetable  until 
next  month  when  it  will  sell  for  much 
less.  Read  the  labels;  see  what  the 
fine  print  says.  I  guess  they’d  call 
it  ‘Consumer  Education.’  I  call  it 
real  good  sense!” 

Other  Things  They  Learn 

Joe  Higgins  puffed  reflectively  on 
his  pipe.  He  didn’t  want  to  keep 
still,  but  he  knew  Sadie  was  not  ready 
to  stop — she  was  just  preparing  an¬ 
other  round. 

“Then  when  they’re  talking  about 
food,  you  have  no  idea  what  other 
things  they  learn — sort  of  accident¬ 
ally.  Not  only  do  they  learn  where 
the  food  comes  from;  they  learn  how 


it  gets  here — maybe  by  truck  or 
plane  or  train — and  the  route  it  takes. 
They  may  even  follow  it  on  a  map. 
If  that’s  not  geography,  1  don’t  know 
what  it  is.  Then  they  may  talk  about 
how  the  crops  are  gathered.  This 
might  bring  up  the  question  of  mi¬ 
grant  workers  who  follow  the  harvest 
all  over  the  country — they  wonder 
how  these  families  live  and  whether 
their  children  get  a  decent  education 
— they  sort  of  start  to  understand 
about  social  problems  this  way.  Eco¬ 
nomics  comes  in  when  they  talk 
about  tariffs  on  imported  fo^s  or 
price'  supports  for  farm  products. 
And  government  gets  its  share  when 
they  hear  about  the  ‘farm  bloc’ — 
maybe  someone  thinks  of  labor  un¬ 
ions  or  ‘co-ops’ — that’s  something 
else  they  want  to  know  about.  That 
might  lead  to  dust  bowls  out  west — 
or  frosts  in  Florida— or  droughts  in 
Texas  and  it  starts  them  to  thinking 
along  a  hundred  different  paths. 
There’s  a  chance  to  talk  about  con¬ 
servation,  soil  erosion,  crop  rotation 
— why  there’s  no  end  to  it!  Pretty 
good  for  a  cooking  class  if  you  ask 
me. 


Understanding  Others 

The  clock  in  the  hall  chimed  nine 
o’clock,  but  nobody  listened.  Joe’s 
pipe  had  gone  out;  he  was  sunk  deep 
in  his  big  chair,  following  his  wife 
with  sustained  interest  now.  And 
still  Sadie  Higgins  went  on: 

“You  heard  the  minister  at  church 
say  last  week  that  people  have  got 
to  know  what’s  going  on  all  over  the 
world — ^leam  to  understand  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  other  people  so  we  can  build 
a  more  peaceful  world.  Well,  maybe 
a  cooking  class  is  as  good  a  place 
to  start  as  any.  After  1  finished 
shopping  last  Monday  afternoon,  I 
ran  over  to  Elia  Margaret’s  house 
for  a  cup  of  coffee.  There  she  was 
— trying  a  Spanish  dish — Aroz — ^you 
know — chicken  with  rice.  Her  young¬ 
ster  had  begged  her  to  try  it.  Now 
you  know  how  funny  Elia  Margaret 
is  about  making  anything  new — ev¬ 
ery  time  we  go  over  there  it’s  beef 
and  potatoes.  But  her  Julie  was  so 
interested  in  trying  it,  Elia  Margaret 
just  went  along.  What’s  more,  she 
thought  it  tasted  real  good!  She’s 
going  to  try  some  of  those  interesting 
Chinese  dishes  too.  She  gave  me 
a  Hungarian  recipe  for  Paprika 
(continued  on  next  page) 
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What  Knowledge  Is  of  Most  Worth  ?  (continued  from  previous  page) 


Chicken  that  I’m  going  to  experiment 
with  myself  this  weekend — it  looks 
easy.” 

Joe  Higgins  said  amusedly:  “You 
think  if  I  eat  Mexican  tamales  I’ll 
help  build  a  ‘more  peaceful  world’?” 

“Don’t  you  tease  me,  Joe  Higgins! 
There’s  more  to  it  than  that.  When 
they  learn  about  these  new  foods 
they  talk  about  the  countries  they 
come  from — ^how  the  people  earn 
their  living — what  kinds  of  houses 
they  live  in — the  games  the  children 
play.  Sometimes  they  see  films  that 
show  a  whole  way  of  life.  It’s  easy 
to  see  why  land  is  important  if  you’re 
a  Chinese  father  with  a  tiny  plot  of 
ground  and  a  lot  of  mouths  to  feed. 
And  if  you  know  an  Indian  family 
uses  manure  for  fuel  because  wood 
is  scarce,  you  can  see  why  the  land 
is  never  fertilized  and  gets  worn  out. 
It  helps  our  children  see  that  strange 
people  have  the  same  problems  in 
getting  along  from  day-to-day  that 
we  have  here  in  this  country —even 
if  some  of  their  customs  do  seem 
mighty  odd  at  first.  It’s  not  a  small 
world,  Joe.  It’s  a  big  world,  and 
the  more  our  children  know  about  it 
the  better  it  will  be  for  them.” 

Working  Together 

Sadie  Higgins  took  off  her  glasses 
and  rubbed  her  eyes,  “I  don’t  know 
if  I’ve  told  you  all  that’s  been  on  my 


mind  lately — it’s  hard  to  explain  all 
at  once.  I  go  down  to  the  store  and 
see  those  nice  young  husbands  push¬ 
ing  the  carts  around — lots  of  men  are 
doing  the  shopping  today.  And  with 
so  many  wives  working,  husbands 
are  cooing  too — at  least  they  help. 
Then  there’s  all  this  interest  in  pic¬ 
nics  and  camping  trips  and  backyard 
cooking — it’s  fun — but  it’s  easier  if 
everybody  lends  a  hand — men  and 
women  working  together — ^like  a 
close  family  should.  To  me,  it’s  sort 
of  exciting  to  think  the  schools  re¬ 
alize  there  are  changes  taking  place 
in  our  country  and  are  trying  to  help 
children  prepare  for  them.  Do  you 
see  it  that  way,  Joe.” 

Changes  Coming  Past 

Joe  Higgins  looked  across  the  cozy 
room  at  the  questioning  face  of  his 
wife: 

“I  don’t  know  if  I  see  it  the  way 
you  do,  Sadie.  Sometimes  I  think 
changes  are  coming  too  fast — a  man 
has  trouble  keeping  up  with  things. 
I  can  remember  the  first  radio  Dad 
brought  home — yet  today  our  kids 
are  thinking  about  trips  to  the  moon! 
Seems  a  human  being  has  to  do  a  lot 
of  adjusting  these  days,  and  maybe 
you’re  handier  at  adjusting  than  I 
am.  Let’s  just  say  you’ve  given  me 
something  to  think  about,  Sadie.” 


Sent  Direct  to  Parents 

Montclair  Schools  Use  Double  Report  Card 


A  new  dual  report  card  system 
introduced  this  year  has  met  with 
overwhelmingly  favorable  response 
from  parents,  Montclair  school  offi¬ 
cials  report. 

The  Montclair  system  uses  two 
cards,  a  report  of  progress  issued  to 
pupils  in  grades  2-6,  and  a  report  of 
achievement  issued  to  their  parents. 

Grade  Ability  and  Habits 

Children  receive  the  report  of 
progress  in  October,  January  and 
April.  They  are  graded  in  terms  of 
their  own  ability  and  also  receive 
grades  for  habits  and  attitudes.  On 
the  report  their  parents  receive,  the 
children  are  graded  in  comparison 


with  the  achievements  and  perform¬ 
ance  of  other  students  in  the  same 
grade.  The  marking  key  used  is: 
A — much  above  average;  B — above 
average;  C — average;  D — below  av¬ 
erage;  E — much  below  average.  The 
achievement  report  is  given  to  par¬ 
ents  at  a  November  conference  with 
the  teacher  and  is  mailed  to  the  home 
in  June.  It  is  shown  to  the  child  if 
the  teacher  and  parents  believe  it 
would  be  helpful  for  him  to  see  it. 

With  the  new  reporting  system 
Montclair  believes  it  will:  1)  give 
every  child  a  feeling  of  responsibility 
for  his  own  work  and  record,  2) 
give  parents  a  more  complete  picture 
of  their  child’s  achievements  and 
ability. 


WHAT  THEY  ARE  SAYING  .  .  . 

"Much  has  been  written  about  'the 
supply'  of  teachers  being  short.  This  is 
an  over-simplification  of  a  complex  prob¬ 
lem.  While  teaching  represents  a  single 
profession,  it  is  divided  into  many  sep¬ 
arate  branches,  each  requiring  specializa¬ 
tion  and  each  separately  certified  by  the 
state.  Thus  we  have  teachers  of  music 
and  mathematics,  of  the  mentally  re¬ 
tarded,  and  the  kindergarten  child.  We 
have  teachers  who  must  know  how  to  op¬ 
erate  complex  industrial  machines  and 
others  expert  in  foreign  languages.  From 
the  practical  viewpoint  we  are  concerned 
not  with  'the  supply'  of  teachers,  but  with 
the  availability  of  many  different  kinds  of 
teaching  specialists." 

from  the  annual  report  of  Dr.  J. 
Harry  Adams,  superintendent  of 
schools,  Elizabeth 


Hanover  Park  H.  S.  Library 
Opens  for  Students  on  Saturdays 

Hanover  Park  H.  S.  is  opening 
its  library  for  use  on  Saturday 
mornings  from  9:00  until  1:00 
in  order  to  provide  more  time 
for  reference  work.  With  limited  li¬ 
brary  resources  in  nearby  communi¬ 
ties,  the  students  have  requested 
that  they  be  able  to  use  the  school 
library  on  Saturday.  Permission  was 
granted  by  Superintendent  William 
V.  Godshall  and  the  library  is  open, 
in  addition  to  the  regular  hours  of 
8:00  to  5:30  from  Mondays  to  Fri¬ 
days. 

The  new  hours  will  be  tried  for  the 
period  of  one  month  and  if  enough 
use  is  made  of  the  library  by  stu¬ 
dents,  they  will  be  adopted  as  a 
permanent  schedule.  On  the  first  Fri¬ 
day  and  Saturday  of  the  trial  period, 
36  students  made  use  of  the  re¬ 
sources  for  term  papers  and  other 
reference  assignments. 


Core  Group  Expanding  .  .  . 

The  N.J.  Conference  of  Core 
Teachers  has  a  new  steering  commit¬ 
tee  elected  by  regional  groups.  They 
include  Jane  McEnroe,  Wayne  Twp.; 
Helen  Chamberlain,  Tenafiy;  Sandra 
Silver,  East  Brunswick;  Robert 
Chartier,  Eatontown;  Peter  Anneski, 
Overbrook;  and  Donald  Wright  and 
John  Waters,  Deptford. 

The  conference  has  new  regional 
groups  organized  in  the  north,  south, 
and  central  areas  of  the  state.  Those 
wishing  additional  information  may 
write  to  John  H.  Waters,  Deptford 
Twp,  H.S.,  Almonesson,  N.  J. 
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From  the  State  Department 


Policies  and  Practices  for  Athletics 


Most  good  things  in  life  are  some¬ 
where  between  “too  much”  and  “too 
little” — athletics  are  no  exception. 
Whatever  level  of  educational  in¬ 
struction  is  being  discussed,  you 
often  find  school  athletics  called 
misinterpreted  and  perplexing. 

Why  such  confusion?  Generally,  I 
think,  it  can  be  attributed  to  indif¬ 
ference  on  the  part  of  authorities  to 
the  values  of  athletics,  to  an  over¬ 
demand  for  winning  teams  and 
public  spectacles,  or  to  a  complete 
misunderstanding  of  the  possible 
purposes  and  objectives  of  athletic 
programs. 

Contribute  to  Education 

Schools  justify  their  athletic  pro¬ 
gram  by  the  contribution  it  can  make 
to  the  educational  objective  .  .  . 
when  it  is  properly  guided  and  con¬ 
trolled!  If  athletics  are  to  serve  edu¬ 
cational  ends,  they  must  be  wisely 
developed  and  administered.  The 
policies  under  which  sports  are  con¬ 
ducted  will  determine  whether  the 
major  results  are  the  development  of 
pupils  or  the  entertainment  of  spec¬ 
tators. 

Participation  in  wholesome  athlet¬ 
ic  programs  contributes  to  health, 
physical  skill,  instructional  maturity, 
social  competence,  and  moral  values. 
Cooperation  and  competition  are 
both  important  components  of  Amer¬ 
ican  life.  Both  are  fostered  by  the 
athletic  games  which  should  be  a 
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part  of  the  education  of  all  children 
and  youth  who  attend  our  schools. 

Role  of  State  Department 
In  New  Jersey  the  state  has  an  ob¬ 
ligation  for  service,  leadership,  and 
supervision  of  programs  which  have 
been  developed  under  local  initiative. 
This  responsibility  has  been  shown 
in  many  ways  with  reference  to  ath¬ 
letics  through  the  building  programs 
which  have  provided  expanded  fa¬ 
cilities,  by  certification  of  teachers 
for  administering  the  athletic  pro¬ 
grams,  and  by  a  close  relationship 
with  the  New  Jersey  State  Interschol¬ 
astic  Athletic  Association  to  assist 
and  guide  its  policy  making. 

What  Is  Needed 
The  quality  of  interscholastic  ath¬ 
letics  in  New  Jersey  can  be  directly 
attributed  to  the  work  of  the  N.  T. 
State  Interscholastic  Athletic  Associ¬ 
ation.  Educators  formed  this  group 
more  than  40  years  ago  to  discuss 
the  “growing”  problems  of  inter¬ 
scholastic  athletics.  It  has  grown 
from  only  a  handful  of  schools  to  a 
membership  of  practically  all  the 
secondary  schools  of  the  state. 

Each  year,  thousands  of  boys 
participate  in  sports  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  this  association.  The  or¬ 
ganization  guides  professional  and 
public  thinking  directly  and  indirect¬ 
ly.  It  has  attained  great  power  and 
strength  in  the  control  and  develop¬ 


by  Everett  L.  Hebei 

director,  office  of  health,  safety  and 
physical  education.  State  Department 
of  Education 


ment  of  schoolboy  athletics.  It  has 
made  a  noteworthy  contribution  for 
good  and  continues  to  do  so. 

However,  there  is  still  much  to  be 
done  in  establishing  sound  philoso¬ 
phies  for  each  school,  in  stating  ob¬ 
jectives  for  all  levels  of  competition, 
in  establishing  factors  which  will  in¬ 
fluence  good  athletic  programs,  in 
developing  guiding  principles  for 
good  practices  and  recommendations 
which  make  for  sound  and  whole¬ 
some  school  athletic  programs.  To  do 
this  we  need  to  examine  the  entire 
school  athletic  program  from  ele¬ 
mentary  school  through  senior  higii 
school.  Poor  practices  should  be 
identified  and  eliminated;  good  prac¬ 
tices  encouraged  and  stimulated. 

Questions  To  Be  Answered 

Any  re-examination  of  school 
athletic  policies  and  practices  should 
find  answers  for  the  following  ques¬ 
tions: 

1.  Have  good  objectives  for  school  ath¬ 
letics  for  all  levels  of  education  been 
stated  7 

2.  Have  we  defined  what  the  intramural, 
extramural,  and  intarscholastic  athletic 
programs  ambody?  What  grade  levels 
should  be  involved  in  these  programs? 

3.  Has  the  scope  of  the  physical  educa¬ 
tion  and  athletic  programs  been  de¬ 
termined? 

4.  Have  we  clearly  distinguished  the 
place  of  athletics  in  the  school  cur¬ 
riculum? 

5.  Are  we  providing  equal  opportunities 

(continued  on  page  425) 
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WHAT  RESEARCH  SAYS  .  .  . 

Department  Heads 
in  N.  J.  High  Schoois 

In  its  latest  bulletin,  “The  Department  Head  in  New  Jersey 
School  Districts,”  the  NJEA  research  division  has  turned  up 
many  new  facts  on  the  status  of  department  chairmen. 


New  jersey  department  heads 
have  a  long-wanted  description  of 
what  their  job  requires.  NJEA’s  lat¬ 
est  survey  on  department  heads  in 
New  Jersey  secondary  school  districts 
has  brought  to  light  many  interesting 
new  facts  about  this  position. 

Previous  NJEA  surveys  studied 
salary  policies  for  such  supervisory 
positions,  but  NJEA  Research  Bul¬ 
letin  No.  59-1*  is  the  first  to  answer 
questions  about  administrative  pol¬ 
icies  and  the  status  of  the  department 
chairman. 

At  present  there  are  about  1,000 
department  heads  in  New  Jersey. 
These  are  employed  in  121  (a  little 
over  half)  of  the  211  districts  having 
secondary  schools. 

How  is  a  department  head  appointed? 

A  little  more  than  half  of  the  121 
school  districts  appoint  their  depart¬ 
ment  heads  for  an  indefinite  term  of 
office  (with  extra  compensation,  if 
any,  forfeited  if  the  position  is  re¬ 
linquished).  An  additional  one-third 
assign  them  on  a  permanent  basis 
(with  the  extra  compensation,  if  any, 
made  part  of  the  contractual  salary). 

This  pattern  of  appointment  holds 
true  in  all  districts  except  those  with 
5000  or  more  pupils.  In  such  in¬ 
stances,  the  situation  is  reversed;  half 
these  large  districts  appoint  depart- 


*Copies  of  NJEA  Research  Bulletin  No. 
59-1,  “The  Department  Head  in  New 
Jersey  School  Districts,  1958-59,"  are 
available  on  request  from  NJEA  Research, 
180  W.  State  St.,  Trenton  8,  N.  J. 


ment  heads  on  a  permanent  basis 
while  only  one-third  do  so  for  an  in¬ 
definite  term  of  office. 

WhaJ  is  a  department  head 
expected  to  do? 

When  asked  to  check  the  duties 
expected  of  their  department  chair¬ 
men,  the  New  Jersey  districts  said  the 
following; 

•  Hold  department  meetings  (ex¬ 

pected  in  97%  of  the  dis¬ 
tricts) 

•  Study  and  revise  curriculum 

(expected  in  89% ) 

•  Perform  routine  clerical  work 

(expected  in  79% ) 

•  Evaluate  teachers  in  the  depart¬ 

ment  (expected  in  54% ) 

•  Assist  with  teacher  assignments 

within  the  department  (ex¬ 
pected  in  50% ) 

•  Select  new  department  p)erson- 

nel  (expected  in  50% ) 

•  Supervise  instruction  (expected 

in  46%) 

•  Assist  with  pupil  assignments 

to  classes  within  department 
(expected  in  40%) 

•  Supervise  testing  program  (ex¬ 

pected  in  34% ) 

In  addition  to  these  duties,  about 
25  other  responsibilities  were  listed 
by  the  districts  replying. 

How  heavy  a  teaching  load 
does  a  department  head  carry? 

The  typical  department  head  av¬ 
erages  20  teaching  periods  per  week. 


If  he  teaches  in  a  large  district  (one 
with  5,000  or  more  pupils),  he  aver¬ 
ages  only  18  periods  per  week.  In 
all  of  the  smaller-sized  classifications, 
the  average  district  requires  a  heavier 
teaching  load. 

How  large  are  the  various 
departments? 

Almost  four  in  every  five  high 
school  departments  have  fewer  than 
1 1  teachers.  English  departments  are 
the  largest,  a  typical  one  having  10 
teachers.  Departments  in  special  sub¬ 
ject  areas  such  as  physical  education, 
art,  music,  industrial  arts,  and  home 
economics  are  the  smallest  (a  typical 
one  having  from  three  to  five  teach¬ 
ers).  Among  the  so-called  “major 
academic”  subjects,  language  and 
mathematics  departments  are  the 
smallest  (with  a  median  of  five  and 
six  teachers  respectively). 

Is  extra  time  given  for  handling 
department  duties? 

Yes,  seven  districts  in  10  provide 
time  during  the  school  day  for  de¬ 
partmental  responsibilities.  The  most 
common  methods  for  obtaining  this 
time  are; 

•  reduction  in  normal  teaching 

load  (83%  of  the  districts 

do) 

•  elimination  of  homeroom  as¬ 

signments  (76%  do) 

•  relief  from  study  halls  (68% 

do) 

•  reduction  of  extra-curricular  ac¬ 

tivity  assignments  (67%  do) 

Is  extra  pay  given 
to  department  heads? 

Three-fourths  of  the  121  districts 
with  department  heads  have  extra¬ 
pay  policies.  Practically  all  of  these 
involve  salary  guides  which  add  dif¬ 
ferentials  to  the  regular  teacher  sal¬ 
ary.  The  amounts  added  range  from 
$50  up  to  $800  for  each  department 
supervised.  Of  the  121  districts,  35 
include  this  extra  pay  as  part  of  the 
contractual  salary. 

A  typical  department  head  cur¬ 
rently  receives  $300  in  extra  pay. 
One  in  five  receives  $500  or  more. 

More  than  60  percent  of  the  de¬ 
partment  heads  in  the  survey  are  in 
districts  which  not  only  grant  extra 
pay  but  also  provide  some  released 
time. 
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Even  the  finishes  are  exciting  on  the  new  cars!  They  have  new  color,  new  gleam. 

They  stay  new  looking  longer,  seldom  need  polishing,  shrug  off  bad  weather.  Esso  Research 
helped  in  perfecting  these  fine  finishes  by  developing  fast-drying 

solvents  derived  from  oil.  Your  car  looks  better,  runs  better  —  because  (€sso) 
ESSO  RESEARCH  works  wonders  with  oil. 


Helps  **mirror*  finishes  hold  bright  future 


ESSO  RESEARCH  works  wonders  with  oil 
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College  Graduates'  Salaries 

(continued  from  page  407) 

New  Jersey  teacher  with  five  years 
of  college  training  and  two  years  of 
military  service  earns  $5,800  after 
five  years  of  teaching.  Thus,  after 
just  five  years  on  the  job,  a  man  in 
business  or  industry  receives  from  28 
to  41  percent  more  than  a  New  Jer¬ 
sey  teacher.  In  actual  dollars,  he  is 
more  than  $1,600  ahead  of  the 
teacher. 

What  happens  after  10  years?  The 
man  in  business  or  industry  averages 
anywhere  from  $9,672  (in  engineer¬ 
ing)  to  $11,088  (in  sales).  His  class¬ 
mate  in  teaching  may  earn  as  much 
as  $6,800.  Thus,  after  10  years,  the 
man  in  business  or  industry  receives 
from  42  to  63  percent  more  than  the 


New  Jersey  teacher.  In  actual  dol¬ 
lars,  he  is  more  than  $2,800  ahead 
of  the  teacher. 

The  teacher  has  not  only  started 
out  as  low  man  on  the  totem  pole 
but  has  consistently  lost  ground  over 
the  10-year  period.  Even  the  highest 
teacher  salary  guides  in  the  State  are 
significantly  lower  than  the  average 
salaries  paid  by  business  and  indus¬ 
try  for  the  same  amount  of  service. 

Knowing  the  imperative  need  for 
not  only  attracting  qualified  person¬ 
nel  into  the  classroom  but  sdso  for 
retaining  those  that  are  there,  the 
National  Education  Association  rec¬ 
ommends  that  “a  professional  salary 
schedule  should  .  .  .  include  incre¬ 
ments  sufficient  to  double  the  begin¬ 
ning  salary  within  10  years,  followed 
by  continuing  salary  advances.” 


This  is  hardly  an  unreasonable 
standard.  It  is  common  in  business 
and  industry  and  a  prime  reason  why 
many  of  our  most  promising  college 
graduates  never  consider  teaching  or 
soon  leave  for  positions  in  other 
fields. 

Consider  the  men  who  in  1958 
had  been  out  of  college  10  years. 
Then  compare  their  salaries  with  the 
starting  salaries  of  1958  male  grad¬ 
uates.  These  are  the  percentages  of 
increase — 

After  10  yri 

Engineering  .  71  percent  higher 

Accounting  .  101  percent  higher 

Seles  .  124  percent  higher 

General  Business  ....  112  percent  higher 

N.  J.  TEACHER  .  56  percent  higher 

To  achieve  comparable  gains — a 
100  percent  increase  in  10  years — 
New  Jersey  salary  guides  would  have 
to  provide  tenth  year  salaries  double 
the  starting  level.  Assuming  a  start¬ 
ing  rate  of  $4,200,  that  would  mean 
a  tenth  year  step  of  $8,400  and  an¬ 
nual  increments  averaging  $420.  Such 
a  provision  has  not  been  met  by  any 
New  Jersey  school  district.  To  meet 
this  goal  New  Jersey  teachers  still 
have  a  long  way  to  go. 


Average  Salaries  of  College  Men  - 1958 


First  Year 

After  5  Years 

After  10  Years 

Engineering 

$5,664 

$7,812 

$  9,672 

Accounting 

5,004 

7,416 

10,068 

Sales 

4,944 

8,196 

1 1 ,088 

General  Business 

4,884 

7,656 

10,332 

Teaching  in  New  Jersey 

4,347 

5,800* 

6,800* 

*NOTE:  Based  on  5  years  of  college  training  and  2  years  of  military  service. 


TEACHERS  QUALIFY 

READ  HOW  TO 

SAVE  ^30^100 

THAT  YOU  SPEND  ON 

Auto  Insurance 


HERE  IS  WHY 
6EIC0  CAN  OFFER  YOU 
SUCH  BIG  SAVINGS 

You  pay  no  sales 
agent's  commissions  or 
membership  fees. 

We  insure  military 
and  government  per¬ 
sonnel  who,  as  a  group 
are  preferred  risks.  You 
are  not  penalized  by 
"high  risk”  drivers. 

We  have  520,000  pol¬ 
icyholders -98%  renew 
their  expiring  policies. 


You  get  the  same  coverages  and  benefits  provided  by  the 
Standard  Family  Automobile  Policy  (the  same  policy  usi^  by 
most  leading  insurance  companies) 


Personal  24-hour  Claim  Serv¬ 
ice.  Your  CEico  claim  repre¬ 
sentative  stands  ready  to  help 
you  day  or  night— 24  hours  a 
day. 

819  Claim  Representatives, 
Coast-to-Coast,  to  serve  you 
anywhere  in  the  U.S.A.  and 
its  possessions. 

Fast  Settlements-no  red 
tape,  quibbles  or  delays. 
Attorney's  Fees  Paid  for  court 
costs,  etc.,  for  suits  or  claims 
brought  against  you  even  if 
false  or  groundless. 

Bail  Bond,  geico  pays  up  to 
$100  for  the  expense  of  each 


bail  bond,  should  you  be  in¬ 
volved  in  an  accident  or  traffic 
law  violation. 

Hit-and-Run.  ceico  can  protect 
you  against  bodily  injury 
caused  by  hit-and-run  driver 
or  negligence  of  owner  or 
driver  of  an  uninsured  auto. 
Emergency  Road  Service,  ceico 
pays  up  to  $25  in  most  states 
for  towing  and  labor  expenses 
without  advance  approval. 
Pay  in  installments  if  you 
find  it  more  convenient. 
Satisfies  All  Laws.  Your  ceico 
insurance  policy  can  satisfy 
all  Financial  Responsibility 
Laws. 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY  FOR  YOUR  EXACT  RATE 
NO  OBLIGATION  •  NO  AGENT  WILL  CALL 


Name . . . 

Residence  Address _ 

City _ 

Age _ □  Single 


GOVERAlMEYr  EmPLOYEE§ 

INSURANCE  COMPANV 

Capital  Stock  Companp  not  atlliated  with  V  S  Oovernment 

WASHINGTON  5,  D.  C. 


—Zone _ County _ 

□  Married  □  Male 

Occupation _ 

Location  of  Car  (if  different  from  residence  address)— 
Car  Is  registered  in  State  of _ _  _ _ 


_Stat# _ 

□  Female 


Make 

Model  (DIx.,  etc.) 

Cyl. 

Body  Style  Purchase  Data 

□  New 

□ 

/  / 

□  Used 

1.  (a)  Days  per  week  car  driven  to  work? _ One  way  distance  Is _ miles. 


(b)  Is  car  used  In  any  occupation  or  business?  (Excluding  to  and  from 
work)  □  Yes  □  No 

2.  Additional  operators  under  age  25  in  household  at  present  time: 


Age 

Relation 

Marital  Status 

%  of  Use 

GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES  INSURANCE  CO. 

Government  Employees  Insurance  Bldg..  Washington  5,  D  C. 
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Retarded  Adolescents 

(continued  from  page  405) 
the  school  is  a  vocational  one.  Aca¬ 
demic  courses  are  cut  to  the  essentials 
required  in  the  performance  of  a 
given  occupation.  When  clinical  data, 
for  example,  show  that  a  child  can¬ 
not  be  expected  to  achieve  more 
scholastically  than  a  normal  third- 
grade  level,  care  is  taken  that  what 
he  can  absorb  will  be  of  a  practical 
nature. 

When  a  child  enters  Camden  Jun¬ 
ior  School,  he  is  given  several  voca¬ 
tional  courses.  His  freshman  year  is 
an  exploratory  one;  both  he  and  his 
teachers  are  searching  for  the  thing 
he  can  do  best.  In  his  second  year, 
his  training  in  his  “best"  vocational 
subject  is  intensified.  In  the  third 
year,  he  is  given  work  situations  in 
the  school  and  outside  the  school,  if 
possible. 

To  exemplify  this  practice,  let  us 
look  at  the  case  of  Richard,  who 
found  in  his  freshman  year  that  he 
could  work  better  as  a  janitor  or 
maintenance  man  than  as  a  hospital 
aide  or  kitchen  helper.  In  the  second 
year,  Richard  was  given  more  work 


in  janitorial  skills  and  less  in  any 
other  vocational  course.  In  the  third 
year,  he  again  took  this  course  and 
was  allowed  out  of  the  classroom 
with  other  boys  to  dust,  brush,  and 
polish  floors  and  to  wash  the  windows 
of  the  classroom  doors.  Later  in  the 
year,  he  had  the  opportunity  to  work 
three  hours  a  day  at  a  nearby  nursery 
on  the  same  kinds  of  tasks.  At  this 
place  he  was  supervised  and  given  a 
school  grade.  Thus,  Richard  devel¬ 
oped  an  aptness  in  one  line  of  work 
and  made  a  trial  flight  in  a  real  work 
situation.  During  the  three  years  at 
Camden  Junior,  his  required  aca¬ 
demic  subjects  helped  him  to  do  the 
reading  and  arithmetic  necessary  on 
a  janitorial  job. 

The  vocational  courses  now  of¬ 
fered  at  Camden  Junior  are  sewing. 

Automation  in  the  High  School  .  .  . 

Morris  Hills  Reg.  H.  S.,  with  an 
enrollment  of  1 ,500,  is  the  first 
school  in  New  Jersey  to  use  IBM 
equipment  for  report  cards,  class  lists 
and  payrolls.  Other  uses  are  planned 
for  this  equipment,  which  rents  for 
$400.00  per  month. 


including  power  machine  sewing; 
building  repairs;  janitorial  work; 
stock  girl  training;  kitchen  work;  and 
hospital  training. 

The  school  also  provides  for  boys 
and  girls  who  are  too  retarded  to  be 
considered  educable  or  who  are  emo¬ 
tionally  unsuited  for  the  regular  work 
of  the  school.  For  these  pupils,  there 
are  two  “sheltered  shop”  classrooms. 
Here  pupils  remain  all  day  under  the 
supervision  of  the  “sheltered  shop" 
teachers,  who  study  their  attention 
and  endurance  spans,  give  them  as¬ 
sembly  line  jobs,  help  them  sell  the 
products  of  these  jobs  and  guide 
them  in  working  and  living  together. 

At  Camden  Junior  School  are  ado¬ 
lescents  who  are  mentally  retarded 
but  who  are  regarded  as  potentials 
for  useful  and  respectable  lives-  Only 
in  a  very  rare  case  does  the  profes¬ 
sional  staff  agree  that  a  pupil  should 
be  removed  to  an  institution  where 
he  cannot  participate  in  home  and 
community  activities.  The  staffs  con¬ 
viction  is  strong  that  these  boys  and 
girls  can  face  life  competently  only 
if  they  have  the  guidance,  training, 
and  support  of  real-life  situations. 


TRENTON  STATE  COLLEGE 


founded  18SS 

Summer  Session - June  29— August 

( Registration  •  June  8-26) 

Masters  Degree  Programs 


GRADUATE  &  UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES  IN  EDUCATION,  SPKIAL  EDUCATION, 
SOCIAL  SCIENCES,  MATHEMATICS,  SCIENCE,  MUSIC  AND  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 
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(A  limited  number  of  scholarships  are  available  for 
Masters  degree  programs  in  science  and  mathematics) 


Special  Workshops 


•  Driver  Ed  &  Training 

June  15-26 

•  General  Welding 
(Industrial  Arts) 

June  15-26 

•  Alcohol  Ed.  Workshop 

June  22  -  July  3 

•  Audiology 

June  29  -  July  17 

•  Conservation  Education 

June  29 -July  17 


Library  Science 
June  29 -July  17 

PTA  Workshop 
July  6-10 

N.  J.  History  Workshop 
July  20  -  August  7 

Mental  Retardation* 

June  29 -July  17 
July  20  -  August  7 

Sixially  &  Emotionally 

Maladjusted* 

July  20  -  August  7 


Course 

Elementary  Education 
Secondary  Education 
Special  Education 
Socially  &  Emotionally 
Maladjusted 
Psychology 
Music  Education 


Areas 

•  Industrial  Arts 

•  Audio-Visual 

•  Biology  &  Physics 

•  Chemistry 

•  Social  Studies 

•  English  &  Speech 

•  Art 

•  Mathematics 


*  held  at  the  Johnstone  Training  Center,  Bordentown 


Director  of  Summer  Seuion  TUxedo  2-IB55— Ext.  209 

Trenton  State  Colle9e 
Trenton  5,  N.  J. 

I  am  interested  in  Summer  School  at  Trenton  SC.  Please  send 
summer  session  bulletin  to: 

name  _ _ 

address  _ 

city _ zone  _  state  _ 


may.  Its? 
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Directed  from  Montclair  S.  C. 

Geography  Classes  To  Survey  NJ.  Land  Use 

The  geography  department  at  dren  in  England  and  by  college  stu- 
Montclair  State  College  has  been  dents  in  Massachusetts.  The  limited 
selected  as  the  headquarters  of  the  pilot  studies  have  already  been  car- 
New  Jersey  Land  Use  Survey.  Spon-  ried  out  in  Sussex  county  and  in  Liv- 
sored  by  the  New  Jersey  Council  ingston  in  New  Jersey, 
for  Geographic  Education  and  the 

Rural  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Survey  by  Students 

State  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Actual  survey  work  will  be  done 
study  will  be  conducted  by  New  by  students  in  the  seventh,  eighth 
Jersey  secondary  school  teachers  grades  as  part  of  their 

during  the  1959-60  school  year.  social  studies  and/or  geography  as- 
Fulfills  Three  Needs  signments.  Working  under  the  im- 

According  to  Professor  Hugh  C.  niediate  sujjervision  of  their  teachers. 
Brooks  of  Newark  State  College  and  who  will  receive  training  in  methods 
Bertrand  P.  Boucher  of  Montclair  of  conducting  land  use  studies,  the 
State  College,  directors  of  the  project,  Pupils  will  plot  land  usage  in  their 
the  survey  will  fulfill  three  needs,  school  districts  using  standard  topo- 
It  will  make  available  an  inventory  graphical  maps  and  a  predetermined 
of  the  existing  pattern  of  land  use  code. 

in  New  Jersey;  the  students  involved  Geography  studies  at  Montclair 
and  their  parents  will  become  aware  State  College  will  assist  in  the  train- 
of  the  need  for  land  use  management;  ing  of  teachers,  mapping  of  inac- 
and  the  teaching  of  geography  and  cessible  areas,  and  compiling  and 
interpretation  will  now  become  more  correlating  the  data  as  they  are  re¬ 
meaningful  and  important  to  the  stu-  ceived.  Barbara  J.  Bell  of  Palisades 
dents.  Park,  a  junior  class  student  majoring 

Similar  surveys  have  been  con-  in  social  studies,  has  been  appointed 
ducted  successfully  by  school  chil-  as  student  coordinator  of  the  project. 


ASSEMBLY  SPEAKER  WILLIAM  KURTZ  (2nd  trom  lefT),  a  teacher  and  vice  principal 
at  South  Amboy  H.  S..  became  acting  Governor  for  a  week  in  March.  At  his  swearing-in 
ceremonies  before  the  student  body  of  the  high  school  were  |l.-r.)  Mrs.  Kurti,  Acting 
Governor  "Bill"  Kurti,  his  daughter  Lois.  State  Senator  John  A.  Lynch,  Mrs.  Howard 
Ervin,  president  of  the  South  Amboy  Board  of  Education,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Lawrie,  NJEA 
legislative  committee  representative,  and  James  Tustin,  South  Amboy  superintendent. 

Page  416 


What  Other  State  are  Doing  .  . 

Representative  Assembly  members 
of  the  Michigan  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  are  considering  a  $2  increase  in 
dues  for  the  coming  year  and  a  pos¬ 
sible  additional  $3  boost  for  the  year 
after. 

Improvements  to  be  financed  by 
the  additional  revenue  would  be  an¬ 
other  full-time  field  service  worker, 
installation  of  IBM  equipment  for 
research  and  accounting,  a  state¬ 
wide  radio-TV  project,  an  annual 
legislative  training  workshop,  addi¬ 
tional  legislative  promotion,  ex¬ 
panding  the  MEA  Journal,  adding 
an  assistant  executive  secretary,  and 
improving  headquarters  telephoning 
and  mailing  services. 

Present  state  association  dues  in 
Michigan  vary  between  $6  and  $15 
according  to  salary. 


WCOTP  Introduces  Magazine 
To  Exchange  Facts  on  Education 

A  new  magazine,  published  by  the 
World  Confederation  of  Organiza¬ 
tions  of  the  Teaching  Profession,  is 
now  being  distributed.  Called  “Pan¬ 
orama,  Teaching  Throughout  the 
World,”  the  32-page  publication  will 
be  issued  approximately  four  times  a 
year,  in  French,  English  and  Spanish 
editions. 

WCOTP  President  Sir  Ronald 
Gould,  in  a  note  introducing  the  first 
issue,  expresses  his  belief  that  the 
teaching  profession  “has  an  impor¬ 
tant  role  to  play  in  promoting  inter¬ 
national  understanding.”  The  new 
publication  should  be  useful  in  giv¬ 
ing  wider  distribution  to  superior  ar¬ 
ticles  published  in  educational  jour¬ 
nals  of  the  national  associations  af¬ 
filiated  with  WCOTP.  Panorama 
contains  articles  translated  and 
adapted  from  these  journals  as  well 
as  original  pieces. 

The  magazine  is  priced  at  35  cents, 
one  Swiss  franc  or  two  shillings  per 
copy.  Under  a  plan  that  has  been  in 
operation  for  several  years.  Pan¬ 
orama  will  be  available  to  any  in¬ 
dividual  who  desires  to  subscribe  to 
all  WCOTP  publications  at  the  cost 
of  $2.00  (U.  S.)  per  year.  These 
subscribers  receive  a  copy  of  all 
WCOTP  publications,  including  an¬ 
nual  reports,  theme  discussions,  and 
a  monthly  newsletter. 
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Classroom  Teachers 
Meeting  in  Illinois 

The  Land  of  Lincoln,  especially 
festive  for  the  Lincoln  sesquicenten- 
nial,  will  welcome  the  sixteenth  an¬ 
nual  Classroom  Teachers  National 
Conference  this  summer.  Members 
of  the  NEA  IDepartment  of  Class¬ 
room  Teachers  will  travel  to  Illinois 
State  Normal  University,  in  central 
Illinois  for  the  two-week  conference, 
July  5-17.  The  dates  follow  right 
after  the  NEA  Convention  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Tour  Lincoln  Land 

The  conference  will  take  full  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  historical  and  cul¬ 
tural  resources  of  the  area.  One  of 
the  outstanding  features  will  be  an 
all-day  tour  to  the  Springfield-New 
Salem  country,  home  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

The  main  program  will  have  gen¬ 
eral  sessions  during  the  morning  and 
smaller  discussion  groups  each  after¬ 
noon. 


International  Emphasis  | 

In  keeping  with  the  theme,  “The 
Classroom  Teacher — Builder  of  a 
Better  World,”about  40  outstanding 
educators  from  other  nations  will  at¬ 
tend.  One  special  highlight  of  the  | 
conference  will  be  a  three-day  Inter¬ 
national  Seminar,  jointly  sponsored  i 
with  the  NEA  Committee  on  Inter-  j 
national  Relations,  to  be  held  from 
Wednesday,  July  8,  through  Friday,  i 
July  10.  At  this  time  specific  atten-  j 
tion  will  be  given  to  the  teaching  of 
international  relations  in  American 
schools  with  the  guests  serving  as  re¬ 
source  persons.  Friday  evening  will 
be  designated  as  International  Night, 
at  which  time  the  guests  will  present 
a  special  program  featuring  songs 
and  dances  of  their  homelands. 

Fee  Covers  Two  Weeks 

A  fee  of  $80.00,  which  includes 
room,  board,  and  incidentals,  will  j 
cover  the  basic  cost  of  the  two  weeks  ' 
at  the  conference.  Anyone  interested  ! 
in  attending  may  secure  registration  j 
blanks  by  writing  to  the  NEA  De-  ! 
partment  of  Classroom  Teachers.  ■ 
1201  Sixteenth  St.,  N.  W.,  Wash-  j 
ington  6,  D.  C.  , 
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SUMMER  SESSIONS 

Jun«  29  -  August  7  August  10  -  Septumber  1 1 

Here  is  an  opportunity  for  you  to  plan  a  summer  study  program  designed 
for  academic  enrichment,  intellectual  refreshment  or  acceleration  toward 
graduation.  Choose  from  an  extensive  catalogue  of  courses: 

Music 
Nursing 

Public  Health  Nursing 
Social  Work 

Speech  and  Dramatic  Art 


Architecture 

Art 

Busineu  Administration 

Education 

Engineering 


Home  Economks 

Journalism 

Lmw 

Liberal  Arts 
Library  Science 


Maxwell  School  of  Citixenship  and  Public  Affairs 

The  School  of  Education  draws  upon  the  resources  of  the  entire  University 
to  give  depth  and  scope  to  the  program  for  educators.  A  comprehensive 
list  of  workshops  and  conferences  is  planned  for  intensive  study  of  spe¬ 
cific  subjecu.  Eminent  visiting  and  resident  faculty  enhance  the  schedule. 
Enjoy  too  tlie  scenic  splendor  of  Central  New  York,  the  busy  calendar  of 
events  including  weekly  conceru,  guest  artists,  classic  films,  timely  lectures. 

Write  TODAY  for  a  Summer  Session  Bulletin  or  departmental  brochures 

UNIVERSITY  DIVISION  of  SUMMER  SESSIONS 

Box  10  Syracuse  University  Syracuse  10,  New  York 


In  France  . . .  the  /rain  is  the  way  to  really 
see — and  get  to  know — the  intriguing  cities, 
the  memorable  villages,  the  historic 
countryside,  the  picturesque  out-of-the-way  places 
.Speedy,  Prompt,  Comfortable,  Companionable! 
Go  by  T rain  . . .  you’ll  enjoy  it  1 

. , .  and  For  your  Greatest  .y 

Convenience  use  the  new  tZH/t/tlZiHlArA 

— A  tingle  all-inclutive  ticket  good  for  2  months  of 
unlimited  travel  in  France  and  12  other  European 
countries . . .  Adults  S12S. 

For  actual  tickets  and  reservations  before  you  leave 
home  —  see  your  Travel  Agent. 


GO  BY  TRA/N/" 


3?3  Ctsry  Street.  Sen  Fismcisco,  Cal.  e  1231  SI  Catheriiie  SI..  W.,  Montreal.  P.  Q 

FRENCH  NATIONAL  RAILROADS.  610  FIFTH  AVE.,N.Y.  Oapt.  nj-a 


Pteasa  send  me: 

□  Illustrated  bookM 
"FRANCE" 

□  Informatiofl  on 
"EURAILPASS” 


Namo_ 
Address. 
City - 


.suit. 
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Elizabethtown  pennsylvani 


MRS.  SARA  C.  W. 
MERCER,  (center)  a 
former  principal  in 
Lodi,  received  the 
praise  of  350  well- 
wishers  when  she  re¬ 
cently  celebrated  her 
82nd  birthday.  Flanlt- 
Ing  Mrs.  Mercer  (l.-r.) 
are  Mrs.  Henrietta  L. 
Miller,  principal  of  the 
Lincoln  School,  Lodi, 
and  dinner  chairman; 
James  Mercer,  a  son; 
Mazie  V.  Scanlan, 
NJEA  President;  and 
Bertha  Lawrence,  pro¬ 
fessor  emeritus,  Tren¬ 
ton  State  College. 


^117  TITLES 

LIQUID  DUPLICATOR 
available  in  all  subjects  in  Grades  1  to  9 


Catalogs  printed 
especially  for  your  grade. 


To  Aid  the  Physically  Handicapped 


Jersey  City  SC  Dedicates  A.  Harry  Moore  Center 

With  a  special  convocation  on  curriculum.  It  is  located  across  the 
May  13,  Jersey  City  State  College  street  from  the  college, 
inaugurates  a  new  program  for  the  The  college  has  also  been  author¬ 
training  of  personnel  concerned  with  ized  to  plan  a  graduate  program  and 
the  education  of  the  physically  handi-  to  explore  the  possibilities  of  clinical 
capped.  The  college  is  dedicating  its  services  within  the  new  Center 

new  A.  Harry  Moore  Center  for  i.  u  l- 

„  .11-.  ;•  Honor  Dr.  Hopkins 

Special  Education.  ...  , 

The  new  center  will  begin  by  es-  convocation,  Jer- 

tablishing  a  new  undergraduate  pro-  State  College  is  grating 

gram  for  preparing  teachers  of  the  honorary  degree  of  LiU.  D.  to 
physically  handicapped.  The  A.  Har-  P*"'  Thomas  W.  Hopkins.  Dr. 
ry  Moore  School,  Jersey  City’s  spe-  *^'*'**  principal  of  the 

cial  public  school  for  physically  Harry  Moore  School  when  it  was 
handicapped  students,  will  be  used  established  by  the  Jersey  City  Board 
as  a  laboratory  school  for  the  new  Education  in  1931. 


Write  for  your  free  colalog  now  — 
be  sure  to  state  grade  desired. 

•  READING  READINESS  •  GRADE  4 

•  KINDERGARTEN  •  GRADE  5 

•  GRADE  1  •  GRADE  4 

•  GRADE  2  •  JUNIOR  HIGH 

•  GRADE  3 


The  time 
to  begin  using 
a  College 
Dictionary 
-is  in 

High_School! 

Suggest- 


N.  J.  Teachers  Take  Active  Part 
In  D.C.T.  Meeting  in  Hartford 

A  group  of  New  Jersey  teachers 
participated  in  the  workshops  of  the 
Northeast  Regional  Conference  of 
the  NEA  Department  of  Classroom 
Teachers  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  April 
2-4. 

Laura  Maltman,  Westville,  repre¬ 
sented  New  Jersey  at  the  workshop 
on  “Juvenile  Delinquency,”  which 
was  led  by  Dr.  William  C.  Kvara- 
ceus.  professor  of  education  at  Bos¬ 
ton  University  and  director  of  the 
NEA  Juvenile  Delinquency  Study. 

Rita  Jacoby,  N.J.E.C.T.A.  presi¬ 
dent,  was  chairman  of  the  workshop 
on  “Improvement  of  Instruction.” 
Anita  Pease  attended  the  Northeast 
Regional  Salary  School  meetings. 

Other  conference  participants 
from  New  Jersey  were:  Mrs.  Pat¬ 
ricia  Konschak,  Millville;  Mrs. 
Louise  VoUmer,  Jersey  City;  Mrs. 
Ida  Trout,  Mauricetown;  and  Lil¬ 
lian  Grampp,  Hoboken. 


National  Campers  &  Hikers  Assn. 
Advises  on  Low-Budget  Travel 

Families  anxious  to  travel  and  still 
keep  within  a  modest  vacation  budget 
are  urged  to  investigate  their  local 
chapter  of  the  National  Campers  and 
Hikers  Association.  This  non-profit 
organization,  with  headquarters  in 
Newark,  can  be  very  helpful  in  giv¬ 
ing  advice  on  where  and  how  to 
camp.  The  Association  publishes  a 
bulletin.  Tents  and  Trails,  and 
provides  emblems  and  sleeve  patch 
insignia  for  ready  identification  of 
fellow-N.C.H.A.  members.  Persons 
interested  should  write  to  H.  Ells¬ 
worth  Nathan,  national  director.  Na¬ 
tional  Campers  and  Hikers  Associa¬ 
tion,  1507  National  Newark  Bldg., 
Newark  2,  N.  J. 

from  Louise  M.  Hess,  vice-principal, 
Newark 
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•  MORE  ENTRIES  (143.000) 

•  MORE  EXAMPLES  OF  USAGE 

•  MORE  IDIOMATIC  EXPRESSIONS 

•  MORE  AND  FULLER  ETYMOLOGIES 

•  MORE  AND  FULLER  SYNONYMIES 

•  MOST  UP-TO-DATE 

Officiall)r  approved  at  more 
than  1,000  collegas  and  univarfitias 
Writ*  D*pt.  D-13  for  fr**  diction«ry  guid* 

Tho  World  Publishing  Company 

3331  W*sl  noth  St.,  a*v*land  3,  Okie 


Three  Staff  Promotions  Made 
In  State  Department  of  Education 
Three  promotions  in  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Education  have  come 
about  as  a  result  of  the  resignation 
of  Dr.  Frank  Stover,  assistant  com¬ 
missioner  in  charge  of  general  ad¬ 
ministration. 
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Joseph  E.  Clayton,  who  for  the 
past  five  years  has  been  assistant 
commissioner  in  charge  of  the  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Controversies  and  Disputes, 
will  be  transferred  to  serve  as  Dep¬ 
uty  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Eric  Groezinger,  director  of  ele¬ 
mentary  education,  will  be  advanced 
to  the  position  of  assistant  com¬ 
missioner  in  charge  of  controversies 
and  disputes.  Anne  S.  Hoppock,  who 
is  supervisor  of  elementary  educa¬ 
tion,  will  be  promoted  to  Mr.  Groe- 
zinger's  former  position. 

In  another  change,  William  L. 
Apetz  has  been  appointed  to  succeed 
John  E.  Mongon  as  county  superin¬ 
tendent  in  Burlington  County.  Mr. 
Apetz  is  presently  superintendent  in 
Franklin  Twp.  and  the  Southern 
Gloucester  County  Reg.  H.  S.  Mr. 
Mongon  resismed  to  become  superin¬ 
tendent  in  Willingboro,  Burlington 
County,  the  site  of  the  new  Levit- 
town  being  built  in  New  Jersey. 

New  U.  S.  Steel  Motion  Picture 
Depicts  Steps  in  Building  Schools 

A  new  how-to-do-it  motion  pic¬ 
ture  planned  as  an  aid  to  school 
administrators,  civic  groups  and  ar¬ 
chitects  in  getting  new  schools  ap¬ 
proved,  designed  and  built  is  being 
made  available  by  United  States 
Steel. 
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The  basic  purpose  of  the  half-hour 
color  film,  titled  “Plan  for  Learning,” 
is  to  suggest  a  broad  system  of  pro¬ 
cedure  for  communities  faced  with 
the  need  for  additional  classrooms. 

“Plan  for  Learning”  tells  the  story 
of  fictional  “Elmsville,”  taking  the 
viewer  through  the  first  meeting  with 
the  small  citizens’  committee  in  the 
superintendent’s  office,  through  the 
town  meetings,  through  the  planning 
stages  with  the  architect,  and  ending 
with  the  new  school  perfectly  tailored 
to  the  needs  of  modem  education  as 
well  as  to  the  characteristics  of  the 
site.  Requests  for  this  film  should  be 
sent  to  United  States  Steel  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Film  Distribution  Center,  525 
Wm.  Penn  Place,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 
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You’ll  see  more,  relax  more  on  a 
Canadian  Pacific  vacation 


You’ll  never  forget  your  2,881 -mile  trip 
along  the  Banff-Lake  Louise  route  aboard 
"The  Canadian,”  Canada’s  only  stainless- 
steel  scenic-domed  streamliner.  From 
high  up  in  the  Scenic  Domes, you'll  thrill 
to  the  breath-taking  view  of  the  snow¬ 
capped  peaks  and  timbered  trails  of  the 
majestic  Canadian  Rockies. 

And  aboard  “The  Canadian,"  you’ll 
find  accommodations  superb,  the  service 
unsurpassed.  Choice  but  inexpensive 
meals  are  served  in  the  Skyline  Coffee 
Shop,  the  finest  cuisine  in  the  Deluxe 


Dining  Room  Car.  Coach  seats  are  re¬ 
served  at  no  extra  cost.  You  may  also 
travel  tourist  or  first  class. 

In  daily  service  throughout  the  year, 
"The  Canadian”  links  Montreal  and 
Toronto  in  the  East  with  Vancouver  in 
the  West.  The  world’s  longest,  smoothest, 
scenic-dome  ride!  For  full  information 
see  your  local  travel  agent  or: 

5S1  FHtli  Awms,  N«w  York  17,  N.  Y. 

PLoxa  9-4433 


increase  skills!  save  time! 

INDEPENDENT,  INEXPENSIVE,  TEXT-WORKBOOKS 

Combining  instructional  materials  of  a  text  with  skills  devel¬ 
opment  exercises  of  a  superior  workbook. 

NEW  ESSENTIALS  OF  EVERYDAY  ENGLISH,  Grades  2-8 

A  complete  English  program — speaking,  writing,  listening, 
observing. 

ARITHMETIC  READINESS,  Grades  1  and  2 

Scientifically  prepared  numljer  work  for  beginners. 

LENNES  ESSENTIALS  OF  ARITHMETIC,  Grades  3-8 

A  complete  Arithmetic  program  with  standardized  tests. 

ESSENTIAL  DRILL  AND  PRAQICE  IN  ARITHMETIC, 

Grades  3-8 — Independent  workbooks  with  standardized  tests. 

LAIDLAW  BROTHERS  SUMMIT,  N.  J. 

Please  send  the  following  materials  for  evaluation: 

TITLE _  GRADE _ 

NAME _ 

STREET  _ 

CITY _  STATE _ 
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Does  your  school 
have 

BREATHING 

SPACE? 


Unlike  yesterday's  "Little  Red  School- 
house",  today's  increasingly  space-con¬ 
scious  schools  must  have  breathing 
space  and  modern  furniture  to  cope 
with  a  fast-moving  century.  Laboratories, 
work  shops  and  home  economics  classes 
need  the  necessary  facilities  to  meet 
present  world  challenges.  The  wonders 
of  modern  interior  design  by  Furniture 
Craft  can  show  you  how  to  take  maxi¬ 
mum  advantage  of  precious  school  space 
while  giving  the  classroom  every  needed 
facility. 

For  complete  information,  write  to 

Furniture  Craft  Coe 

Manafaclunn  and  Oesignert 
of  lateriorB 
U.  S.  HIGHWAY  22 
SPRINGFIELD,  N.  J. 

DRexel  6-1100 


Outdoor  Education 

LEARNING  WITH 

“3  W’s” 

Woods  —  Water  —  Wildlife 
Recreation 

AT 

NEW  JERSEY  STATE  SCHOOL 
OF  CONSERVATION 
STOKES  STATE  FOREST 

Living  and  learning  in  the  refreshing 
outdoors  for  teachers,  college  and  grad¬ 
uate  students,  and  youth  aged  10-18  who 
wish  to  secure; 

Professional  Growth 
Certification  Credits 
Summer  Camping  Experience 
.leisure  and  Recreation 

G>urses  in  arts,  sciences,  conservation, 
outdoor  education,  school  camping,  hu¬ 
man  development  and  behavior,  aquatics, 
and  camp  leadership. 

For  course  listings,  dates,  and  other  in- 
formation  urite  to : 

Director 

NEW  JERSEY  STATE  SCHOOL 
OF  CONSERVATION 
BRANCHVILLE,  NEW  JERSEY 


WhafritYour  S-AQ? 

Workshops,  Courses  Aid  Space  Knowledge 


S-A  Q  is  your  “Space-Age  Quo¬ 
tient.”  It  is  found  by  dividing  the 
number  of  questions  about  space, 
rockets  and  missiles  asked  by  your 
students  into  the  number  which  you 
can  answer  with  confidence.  If  your 
score  is  50%,  you  are  a  genius. 

With  the  tremendous  strides  which 
have  been  made  in  the  last  10  years 
in  the  fields  of  aeronautics  and  astro¬ 
nautics,  it  has  become  increasingly 
difficult  for  all  teachers  to  keep  up 
with  the  flood  of  material.  For  this 
reason,  summer  workshops  and  in- 
service  training  courses  have  become 
popular.  So  far,  there  are  about 
40  aviation  education  workshops 


Dress  Them  Up— -Not  Down 

(continued  from  page  400) 

solution,  therefore,  was  to  send  the 
offender  home  to  correct  the  viola¬ 
tion.  Naturally  the  time  he  missed  by 
going  home  for  a  change  of  attire 
would  be  made  up  through  after¬ 
school  detention.  Not  many  students 
had  to  be  so  disciplined.  The  policy 
soon  became  a  matter  of  course,  and 
i  in  subsequent  years  no  real  problems 
!  have  arisen  from  this  policy  to  “dress 
I  them  up.” 

I 

I  This  Is  What  Students  Think . . . 


planned  at  universities  and  colleges 
all  over  the  country  for  this  summer. 

Some  courses  in  this  field  have 
been  offered  for  many  years  by  Dr. 
George  Placek  at  Montclair  State  ! 

College.  Other  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion  are  the  National  Aviation  Edu-  j 
cation  Council,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue,  NW,  Washington  6,  D.C., 
and  New  Jersey  Wing,  Civil  Air  Pa¬ 
trol,  218  Market  Street,  Newark  2, 

N.  J. 

Local  Groups  Help 

Local  associations  can  also  help,  i 
For  example,  the  Bergen  County 
Teachers  Association  held  a  Space 
Age  Workshop  during  March  and 
April.  Other  groups  have  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  offer  of  the  National 
Air  Transport  Coordinating  Commit¬ 
tee  to  bring  their  teachers  to  Newark 
Airport  for  a  six-hour  briefing  and 
aerial  tour  of  the  metropolitan  area. 
Student  tours  are  also  available  by 
appointment.  Any  association  wish¬ 
ing  help  in  setting  up  a  workshop  or 
in-service  course  should  contact  the 
Civil  Air  Patrol. 

— from  Margaret  M.  Dunn, 

mathematics  teacher,  Bloomfield  Jr.  H.S. 


Last  November,  the  Institute  of  Student  Opinion,  sponsored  by 
Scholastic  Magazines,  surveyed  12,924  students  in  grades  7  through  12  in 
245  junior  and  senior  high  schools.  Here  are  the  nationwide  results  of  stu¬ 
dent  opinion  on  “dress  right”  standards. 


Do  you  think  that  high  schools  should  have 

certain 

"dress  right' 

standards  for  clothing  worn  at  school? 

Total 

Girls 

Boys 

Yes,  standards  shou'd  be  set  for  all 
students  . 

. .  63.5% 

69.1% 

57.2% 

No  standards  are  needed  at  all  ... 

..  24.2 

20.2 

28.3 

Standards  are  needed  for  girls  only 

. .  2.5 

1.7 

3.4 

Standards  are  needed  for  boys  only 

..  2.1 

2.3 

1.9 

No  opinion . 

. .  7.7 

6.7 

9.2 

If  "dress  right"  standards  were 

adopted  in 

your  school,  who  d 

you  think  should  set  them? 

Total 

Girls 

Boys 

A  student  committee  and  the  school 
authorities  . 

. .  .  49.7% 

55.6% 

43.2% 

A  student  committee  . 

. .  .  26.5 

21.7 

31.8 

The  Parent-Teacher  Association  and 
the  school  authorities  . 

13.2 

13.3 

13.0 

The  school  authorities  . 

5.5 

5.2 

5.9 

No  opinion  . 

5.1 

4.2 

6.1 
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NJEA  REVIEW 


MRS.  MARIE  SPEER,  raadinq  spacialist  at 
Cantral  Jr.  H.S.,  Boonton,  is  conqratulatad 
by  Dr.  Lyla  Ashby,  NEA  daputy  axacutiva 
sacratary,  for  her  achiavemanf  in  winning  a 
regional  award  in  fha  1958-1959  BOLD  JOUR¬ 
NEY  Teacher  Awards  Program.  A  plaque  was 
presented  to  Mrs.  Speer  at  a  luncheon  of  the 
Annual  Travel  Fair  of  the  NEA  Division  of 
Travel  Service.  The  Awards  in  the  BOLD 
JOURNEY  program  are  travel  tours  arranged 
and  directed  by  the  NEA  Division  of  Travel 
Service.  Mrs.  Speer  will  have  her  choice  of 
a  pack  trip  into  the  Montana  wilderness  coun¬ 
try,  a  visit  to  a  Colorado  ranch,  a  schooner 
cruise  off  the  Maine  coast,  or  a  tour  of  his¬ 
torical  New  England.  She  was  chosen  from 
among  2,500  finalists  on  the  besis  of  her  be¬ 
lief  in  the  values  of  educational  travel,  and 
the  imaginative  use  of  the  BOLD  JOURNEY 
ABC-TV  series  as  a  teaching  resource. 


WHAT  THEY  ARE  SAYING  .  .  . 

"The  words  which  the  profession  cher¬ 
ishes  are  apt  to  be  the  erudite  speci¬ 
mens.  Educable,  educative,  maturation, 
and  integration  are  held  in  great  regard. 
Co-ordination,  supervision,  administretion, 
homogeneous,  curriculum  and  evaluation 
— these  are  fair  samples  of  technicel  vo¬ 
cabulary.  They  are  words  with  accurate 
meenings  to  a  few  people  but  with  little 
emotional  connotation  to  anybody. 

"The  Anglo-Saxon  words  in  the  pro¬ 
fessional  lexicon  are  child,  school,  learn, 
and  teach.  Chaucer  says  of  his  pilgrim 
scholar  in  the  prologue  to  the  'Canter¬ 
bury  Tales,' 

"And  gladly  wolde  ha  lame,  and  gladly 
teche.'  'To  learn*  and  'to  teach'  had 
meaning  and  emotional  connotation  then 
and  still  do.  It  is  teaching  which  is  the 
center,  the  life,  the  significance  of  this 
complicated  process  we  love  to  call  edu¬ 
cation." 

from  a  speech  by  Arthur  F.  Corey, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Teachers  Association  at  the 
dedication  of  the  NEA  Education 
Center  on  February  10. 


Writes  on  Discipline  .  .  . 

Dr.  Hirsch  L.  Silverman,  assistant 
to  the  superintendent  and  director  of 
psychological  services.  Nutley,  is  the 
author  of  “On  the  Imptortance  of 
Discipline:  A  Factor  in  Mental  and 
Emotional  Health”  appearing  in  the 
April  issue  of  “The  Christian  Home.” 


Keeping  Pace  With  Progress 


In  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  growth  of  the  NJEA 
Group  Accident  and  Sickness  Plan,  the  Washington  Na¬ 
tional  announces  the  opening  on  June  1,  1959,  of  a  new 
expanded  office  at  17  North  Harrison  Street,  East  Orange, 
New  Jersey. 

This  new  office  will  be  a  consolidation  of  our  former 
Trenton  office  handling  sales,  service  and  administration 
of  the  NJEA  Group  Plan,  and  the  special  NJEA  Claims 
office  formerly  located  at  6  South  Harrison  Street,  East 
Orange. 

We  are  proud  of  the  reputation  we  have  for  service  to 
the  NJEA,  its  local  Associations  and  its  members.  The 
consolidation  of  all  phases  of  the  NJEA’s  Group  Plan 
under  one  roof  should  enable  us  to  serve  you  even  better 
in  the  future. 


WJailtinqton  YlalionJ  J, 


niurance  K^ompan^ 


EVANSTON.  ILLINOIS 


NEW  OffKe  Address:  17  NO.  HARRISON  ST.,  EAST  ORANGE 


^‘Thrifty  Teachers  Know^’ . 

You  con  *0X11  mxtra  monay  on  saving*  in  your  Toacfiers  Credit  Union. 
Addross  your  inquiry  in  cor*  of  thm  Toociiors  fisrod  Mow. 


ATLANTIC  COVNTY 
CIsfMct  S.  SItItf 
Smisr  Hi(h  ScAmI 
Allmik  City— 4-7181 
lAYONNE 

JsMfh  7,  Ntliw 

D.  r.  SwNflty  H.  S. 
laysnna— fE  8-7121 

CAMDEN 

E.  A.  Sniitk 
107  N.  Ath  U. 
Camd*n-W0  4-5084 

CAPE  MAY  COUNTY 
MariM  T.  Ntoill 
c/t  Ctunly  Ssyt.  *f  Sdi. 
C.  M.  CMrtliM$*-S-4381 
CENTIAl  8EISEN 
Tksrtto  Von  Wsttrins 
151  Esclid  Aw. 
HocIwiMck — 01  3-7780 
CUMOEKIAND  COUNTY 
Mn.  Msry  N.  Dssn 
18  Cslwnbia  Aw. 
ViiwIanO-OX  2-7848 
EAST  8EIEEN 
Carl  8.  Slrani 
401  Daaglas  Si. 
Eaylawaad— LO  8-2310 
ESSEX  COUNTY 
lidiard  Cakill 
ISS  OraaO  St. 
OlaamfisM-Pl  3-8058 
(ARFIEID-SOUTN  8ER(EN 
(a|*r  P.  Salliwa 
Mark  Tarain  Sdiaal  ipi 
(arfialO-PI  7-1784 


H080KEN 

Daminick  A.  Falco 
Oamarait  Hifk  Sdwal 
HaOskw  HO  3-1844 
HUDSON  COUNTY 
Wm.  A.  Millar 
188  Calambia  Aw. 

Jaruy  Oly-Ol  8-8824 
MEICEK  COUNTY 
Mickaal  Aafalalli 
lawrama  Jr.  N.  S. 
Traatan-EX  4-7514 
MONMOUTH-OCEAN  COUNTIES 
Harald  0.  Shanaan 
507  8and  SI. 

Aibary  Park— PI  5-8430 
MOIIIS  COUNTY 
Jamat  A.  Allan 
Marrislaua  H.  S. 
Marriitawn-JE  8-3500 
NEWARK 

Garland  H.  Saiilk 
220  linraln  PInra 
Irvinflan  11-ES  5-8182 
NORTHERN  MIDDLESEX  COUNTY 
Marrif  Wilnar 
Cranwiar  Sekaai 
Parlk  Amkay— VA  4-3340 
PASSAIC  COUNTY 
Jntnat  0.  Gallaybar 
laam  301,  44  Hamiltan  SI. 
Palarsan-SH  2-4455 
SALEM  COUNTY 
Mitt  Oaity  MtCarlnay 
Rt|ianal  Hifk  Sekaal 
Ptnnt|i**a,  Naw  Jartay 


SOMERSET  COUNTY 
J.  HaraM  Tan  Eyck 
24  E.  Sprhif  Si.,  Samarvilla 
RAndalpk  5-4IS3 

SOUTHERN  MIDDLESEX  COUNTY 
Harald  W.  Siraatt 
815  Kantinglan  Aaa. 
PlainHald— 4-5485 

TEANECK 

Ckarlat  E.  Hiialla 
Ni|k  Scbwl 
Taonack — 7-2482 

TRENTON 
Jahn  lotanihal 
424  Graanway  Aaa. 

Tranlan— OW  54732 

UNION  COUNTY 
G.  G.  Gudmuntan 
14  Lincala  Aw.  Eatl 
latalla  Park— CH  54175 

WARREN  COUNTY 
Thalmo  larlan 
I.F.O.  Hackalltlaarn 

WEST  HUDSON 
A.  N.  Pawall 
157  Slayvatanl  Aw. 
ArllBflan-RE  3-2488 

WEST  ORANGE 
Oacalky  lakarltan 
Watl  Oranya  Hi|fc  Scbwl 
Wail  0ran|*-0R  4-MS4 
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Owned  A  Operated  by 
The  Ocean  Groee  Camp 
Meeting  Aaaociation 

Accommodates  800  Guests  Free  Parking 
Two  Exceptional  TV  Lounges 

Double  Deck  Portico  Overlooking 
Beach  and  Boardwalk 

All  Outside  Rooms;  Dining  Room  and 
Solarium  Built  Over  the  Ocean 
OPENS  MAY  28th 
Swimming  Pool  and  Game  Room 
Elevator  Service  from  Boardwalk  Level 
Write  for  our  Beautiful  Color-Brochure 
PHONE  ASBURY  PARK  PRospect  4-5000 
WILLIAM  8TANSFIELD,  Manager 


PHONICS 

THE  PHONOVISUAL  METHOD  —  a  modern 
approach  to  phonetic  initruction  embracing 
auOit  r/.  V  sua.  and  kinesthetic  training  — 
designed  for  the  primary  classroom  and 
remedial  programs  —  streamlined,  scientific, 
thoroughly  tested,  proven.  For  complete  de¬ 
tails  write 

Phonovituol  Products,  Inc. 

Dspt.  J  Box  5625  Washington  16,  D.  C 


UNDERGROUND 

eypertueities  far  educatiea  that  |iss  the  hapressien  ef 
fvcreotion  and  ere  o  welcome  change  trem  the  usuol 
scheel  restiae. 

See  s  fine  Cove  together  with  e  Rock  8  Minerol  Mv- 
seum.  Over  4000  beeotifal  Mineral  Sgetiniens  on  display. 
Indeer  t  Outdoor  Picnic  Focilitiot.  Rock  8  Minerol  Shop, 
Sovvonir  Shop  8  Snack  Bor. 

Write  le 

Lett  River  Caverns,  Hellertown,  Po. 

(near  Easton,  Po.) 

Speciol  rotes  te  Schools  8  Teochers;  most  enjeyoble. 


Here  is  a  convenient  way  to  order  informational  material  offered  by  advertisers 
in  May.  You  will  find  teaching  aids,  travel  literature  or  other  descriptive  booklets 
to  serve  as  a  help  in  your  school  or  personal  buying.  Your  requests  will  be 
forwarded  promptly  to  the  companies  involved.  They  will  send  you  the  material. 
For  fastest  service,  write  directly  to  the  advertisers  at  addresses  shown  in  their 
ads. 


136.  Brochure  on  modern  approach  to 
phonics  program  for  kindergarten,  prima'7 
and  remedial  instruction.  (Phonovisual  Pro¬ 
ducts,  Inc.) 

137.  Across  Lake  Michigan  by  S.  S.  MIL¬ 
WAUKEE  CLIPPER  An  illustrated  folder  tell¬ 
ing  how  you  can  take  your  auto  across 
Lake  Michigan  between  Milwaukee,  Wiscon¬ 
sin  and  Muskegon,  Michigan,  to  enjoy  a 
six-week  cruise  and  eliminate  240  miles  of 
congested  driving.  (Wisconsin  &  Michigan 
Steamship  Co.) 

139.  A  Short  Guide  to  the  Examination  of 
Webster's  New  World  Dictionary.  8-page 
illustrated  brochure  showing  the  salient  fea¬ 
tures  of  a  modern  dictionary.  Includes  a 
composite  page  illustrating  the  34  compon¬ 
ents  every  dictionary  should  contain.  (The 
World  Publishing  Company) 

6.  What  Every  Writer  Should  Know.  A 
24-page  manual  of  helpful  hints,  do's  and 
don'ts  for  writers.  It  answers  questions  on 
how  to  prepare  a  manuscript,  how  to  sub¬ 
mit  it  to  a  publisher  and  points  out  the 
benefits  and  pitfalls  that  face  writers.  (Ex¬ 
position  Press) 

17.  With  World  Book — Science  is  Method 
is  a  brochure  that  provides  for  your  students 
help  with  science  learnings  and  gives  insight 
to  scientific  methods.  (Field  Enterprises  Edu¬ 
cational  Corporation) 

33.  Brochure  which  outlines  the  assistance 
available  to  persons  who  have  written  a  manu¬ 
script  and  who  wish  to  know  how  to  go 
about  having  it  published.  (Greenwich  Books 
Publishers) 


49.  Brochure  on  a  different  kind  of  tour 
through  Europe  and  a  corner  of  Africa. 
Describes  itinerary  and  gives  costs  for 
twenty  countries  in  seventy  days,  summer 
1959.  Also  shorter  tours  (3-9  weeks).  (Europe 
Summer  Tours) 

91.  France,  a  24-page  booklet,  in  color, 
with  its  charming  cover  and  inside  illustra¬ 
tions  by  well-known  French  artists,  as  well 
as  beautiful  photographs,  contains  much 
helpful  Information  on  what  to  see  and  look 
for  in  various  regions  of  Franco.  Included 
will  be  information  on  Eurailpass,  the  one 
ticket  that  is  good  for  two  months  of  unlim¬ 
ited  railroad  travel  in  13  European  countries. 
(French  National  Railroads) 

94.  Bulletin  gives  highlights  of  the  summer 
program  and  lists  all  courses  offered  during 
the  summer  sessions,  June  29  to  August  7  and 
August  10  to  September  II.  Individual  pro¬ 
gram  and  departmental  brochures  are  also 
available.  (Syracuse  University) 

78.  Catalog  of  supplies  for  handicraft  work 
in  mosaics,  copper  tooling,  copper,  enamel¬ 
ing,  reed  and  wrought  iron  and  on  through 
30  different  crafts  to  woodenware  and  wood 
carvings.  (American  Handicrafts  Co.) 

1 35.  Cultural  Program  Travel  explains  how 
to  make  a  foreign  trip  more  interesting  and 
worthwhile.  Indicate  personal  interests  as  to 
typo  of  trip  desired.  (The  Cultural  Travel 
Center) 


USE  THIS 

COUPON 

RELAX  in  the  WOODS  of  MAINE,  away  from 

State  Teachers  Magazines, 

Inc. 

Available  in  ■ 

the  "maddinq  crowd".  Housaknnpinq  cot- 
taqas  on  laka  shorn,  sacludad;  sandy  beach. 

Dept.  D,  307  N.  Michigan 

Avenue 

School  Year  of  ! 

fine  swimming;  convaniancas.  Reasonable 

136. 

137. 

Chicago  1,  Illinois 

1958-59  only.  ! 

rates.  June  20  to  Sept.  4. 

Mrs.  A.  S.  McGrath, 

Box  124,  No.  Arlington,  N.  J. 

139. 

6. 

Send  me  the  items  covered  by  the  numbers  circled.  Indicate  { 
quantity  desired  where  more  than  one  copy  is  available.  4i  is  ! 

17. 

33. 

enclosed  for  each  number 

circled. 

name  . 

EUROPE 

49. 

91. 

94. 

78. 

subject  . . 

We'll  see  the  usual,  plus  Dublin— past  the 
Iron  Curtain — Africa  to  Sweden.  A  different 
trip— for  the  young  in  spirit  who  want  to  be 

1 

135. 

school  street  address  . 

.  zone  .  New  Jersey 

city  . . . 

accompanied  but  not  herded  around. 

EUROPE  SUMMER  TOURS 

enrollment: 

boys  . 

.  girls  . 

2SS  Sequoia,  6oi  S  Pasadena,  California 

NJEA  REVIEW 


Elementary  Classroom  Teachers 
Meeting  May  23  in  Pennsauken 

The  annual  spring  luncheon  of 
the  New  Jersey  Elementary  Class¬ 
room  Teachers  Association  will  be 
held  at  the  brand-new  Ivy  stone  Inn, 
Pennsauken,  N.  J.,  on  Saturday,  May 
23,  at  12:30  p.m. 

Richard  D.  Batchelder,  northeast  ' 
regional  director  of  the  Qassroom 
Teachers  Association,  will  be  guest 
speaker. 

Musical  entertainment  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Glassboro  Concert 
Choir,  under  the  direction  of  Clar¬ 
ence  Miller,  assistant  professor  of 
music,  at  Glassboro  State  College. 

Luncheon  music  will  be  played  by 
the  string  quartet  of  Burlington  Sen¬ 
ior  H.  S.,  directed  by  William  Ma¬ 
han. 

A  $200  scholarship  award  will  be 
presented  to  a  New  Jersey  high 
school  student. 

The  reservation  deadline  for  tick¬ 
ets  is  May  20.  Mrs.  Louise  Vollmer, 
34  Rose  Avenue,  Jersey  City  5, 
N.  J.,  should  be  contacted  for  reser¬ 
vations.  Ticket  price  is  $3.25. 

Mrs.  Edith  H.  Davies,  of  Burling¬ 
ton,  is  luncheon  chairman. 


ETHEL  LUX,  Latin  teacher  at  Somarvilla  H.S., 
it  the  recipient  of  the  Edna  White  Rome 
Scholership  given  each  year  by  the  N.J.  Clau- 
ical  Association.  The  award  will  enable  her 
to  spend  six  weeks  this  summer,  studying  at 
the  American  Academy  in  Rome.  Miss  Lux 
has  been  a  co-chairman  of  the  N.J.  Junior 
Classical  League  for  the  past  thraa  yaars. 
At  Somerville  H.S.  she  is  adviser  to  the  Latin 
Club,  National  Honor  Society  and  Future 
Teachers  of  America  Club,  and  dean  of  the 
freshman  class. 


Here*s  timely  reference  and  you  may  care 
to  clip  for  future  use^history  and 

STORY  OF  OLD  GLORY 

Schools  ars  sura  to  play  a  part  In 
Mamorlal  Day  whan  tha  flag  symbolizat  so  much. 

And,  bafora  schools  doss  for  summar 
vacations,  classroom  taachars  will  undoubtedly  ba 
planning  somathing  cantarad  around  tha  flag  in 

racognition  of  Flag  Day  and  this  historic  July  4th 
whan  our  flag  takas  on  yat  anothar  star. 


A  simple  way  of  presenting 
the  story  of  our  flag  to  girls  and 
boys  might  be  by  little  chalk- 
talk  (in  color)  —  tracing  outlines 
of  flags  below  so  that  evolution 
is  plainly  seen  — adding,  of 
course,  first  official  flag  and 
latest  with  blue  field  to  hold 
Star  Number  49. 

Class  might  make  individual  book¬ 
lets  of  the  “Story  of  Old  Glory,” 


THE  RED. WHITE  AND  BLUE 

700  years  ago,  Edward  I 
chose  cross  of  St.  George 
for  an  English  flag. 
1606— James  I  united 
cross  of  St.  George  and 
of  St.  Andrew  for  flag  of 
a  united  England- 
Scotland  (Union  Jack). 
1770— On  red  field,  it 
became  a  flag 
of  Gt.  Britain 
(Meteor). 

Union  Flog 
(Jock) 


CfQM  ol  St.  G^org* 
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THE  STARS  AND  STRIPES 

Antedating  flag  of  our 
United  Colonies,  Rhc^e 
Island  used  13  white 
stars  in  blue  field. 

1776—  Jan.  1  United 
Colonies  used  Meteor  flag 
with  13  red  and  white 
stripes.  Same  year,  out¬ 
moded  by  Declaration 
of  Independence. 

1777—  Junel4.U.S.  flag: 
13  stripes  alternating 
red,  white;  13  stars, 
white  in  blue  field. 
1764-With  IS  States,  flag 
gets  15  stars,  15  stripes. 
161E-With  20  States, 
stripes  are  13;  stars  are  20; 
provision  made  for  new 
star  for  each  new  state. 

1916— June  14  established  as  Flag  Day. 


vfAoir  kutJ  on  "TJU  FUi  ^  our  Vnitti  Siaitt"  puUiihtd  hy  Rand  MtNally  {out  print). 


For  (I  (jiiick  httU'  lijf : 


cool,  lively  flavor 
and  natural  chewing  of  refreshing 
Wrigley's  Gum  give  you  a  nice 

little  "pick  up.”  Satisfies  for  a  between  meal  treat 
yet  never  rich  or  filling.  Enjoy  daily  I  Millions  dol 


Teachers  SuperintentJents 

This  loc.il,  Sl.Jtc,  N.uion.il,  .nnd  international 
teacher  placement  service  is  asailahle  to  teach¬ 
ers  and  school  superintendents  through  the 
pl.icement  oHices  of  the  .New  Jersey  State  Lm- 
ployment  Service.  NO  I  LL  CHARCjLD. 

r 

NEW  JERSEY  STATE  EMPLOVMENT  SERVICE 

iiffiliiitcd  uith  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service 


MAY,  IlST 


TEST  SCORING 
SERVICE 

IBM  —  Machine  Scoring 
Statistical  Studies 

I.Q.'s,  M.A.'s,  Percentiles 
Class  Studies 
Student  Profiles 

Faculty  In-Service  Training 

On  Test  Administration  & 
Interpretation 

Write  for  Information  or 
Send  your  Test  Program  for  an  estimate 

Testing  &  Advisement  Service 
DR.  EARL  C.  DAVIS 
S  Hamilton  Terrace 
Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. 


BOOK  MANUSCRIPTS 

CONSIDERED 

by  cooptrativt  pwblishtr  who  •fftr*  outhor  torly 
publication,  hiphar  rayolty,  notianol  dlstribatian,  and 
ttaaatifwlly  dttipntd  books.  All  subjocts  wolcomod. 
tVrito,  or  fond  us  your  MS  diroctly. 

GREENWICH  BOOKS  PUBLISHERS,  Inc. 

All.  MR.  JENKINS,  4St  FIFTH  AVE.,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y. 


Free  to  WRITERS 

seeking  a  book  publisher 

Two  fact-BIled,  illustrated  brochures  tell  how 
to  publish  your  book,  get  40%  royalties, 
national  advertising,  publicity  and  promotion. 
Free  editorial  appraisal.  Write  Dept.  STM-5. 

Exposition  Press  386  4th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


HORNING 

TEACHERS 

AGENCY 


I  Placing  teachers  and 
'  administrators  in  public, 
private  schools  and 
colleges  ut  N.Y..  N.J.. 
Penna.,  Md.  and  Del. 
Ralph  V.  Horning,  Ed.D. 

Devon,  Penna. 
Member  of  N.A.T.A. 


TEACHERS  PERSONNEL  SERVICE 

AAlt  N.  RidiiMnd  M.,  Cltvcland  14,  Oliia 
(awntd  by  aiparianctd  tcoclMnl 
Pbilig  S.  HanMl,  M.  Ed.,  inoaogtr. 

Sostd  upon  cut  ciRC'ianta  end  training  ara  ara 
qnalifiad  la  randar  yau  a  guality  sarvica.  Erary 
ogplicatian  racaivas  aur  full  parsanal  oltant.an. 
Kindargartan  thru  collagt.  Furaign  and  damtst.c. 
Writa  us.  No  ubiigolion. 


1540  WL  JEFFERSON  ST. 
PHOENIX.  ARIZONA 
I  dtt  6^  V«i£itn  ttv.  Suft.* 
^  ‘ERVUWARIlMAeiidtheSOUTHWESr 


by  Dr.  Arnold  W.  Reitze 

principal,  School  No.  8,  Jersey  City 
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FILMSTRIPS 

Party  Themes  and  Party  Recipes:  Audio- 
Visual  Associates.  Box  243,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 
An  interesting  filmstrip  for  home  eco¬ 
nomics  class  is  available  without  cost  for 
school  library. 

Rubber:  Teachers'  Library.  Inc.,  1790  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

An  excellent  filmstrip  and  study  guide 
on  the  study  of  rubber  is  available  with¬ 
out  cost  for  schools  with  an  audio-visual 
library. 


EQUIPMENT 

Science:  Science  Materials  Center,  59 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

Various  items  for  making  science 
teaching  more  effective  and  interesting 
are  available  from  this  source.  These  in¬ 
clude  kits  of  electricity,  color  spectro¬ 
scope  and  others.  All  are  available  at 
reasonable  prices.  Send  for  information. 

Taaching  Games:  Stratco  Audiovisuals,  Ltd., 
P.  O.  Box  1883,  Grand  Central  Station, 
New  York  17.  N.  Y. 


Polic 


6. 


7. 


Science:  Visual  Sciences,  Suffern,  New  York. 

Write  for  list  of  filmstrips  in  the  fields 
of  science,  chemistry,  physics,  biology 
and  other  subjects. 

FILMS 

Science:  Walt  Disney  Productions,  Educa¬ 
tional  Film  Division,  477  Madison  Ave., 
New  York  22.  N.  Y. 

A  number  of  excellent  films  in  the  field 
of  science  are  available  from  the  well 
known  studios  of  Walt  Disney.  Included 
are:  “Our  Friend  the  Atom”,  “Man  in 
Space”,  “Man  in  Flight.”  Write  for  fur¬ 
ther  information. 

Chemistry;  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films, 
I  I  So  vVilmette  Ave.,  Wilmette,  III. 


j  A  complete  up-to-date  course  in  chem¬ 
istry  on  the  high  school  level  has  been 
announced  by  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
Films  for  the  fall  term.  The  series  of  160 
dynamic  demonstration  lectures,  each  of 
one-half  hour  duration,  is  presented  by 
I  Dr.  John  F.  Baxter,  one  of  the  leading 
{  chemistry  teachers  of  the  nation.  The 
series  was  planned  and  produced  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society  and  Fund  tor  the  Advancement 
I  of  Education.  It  is  believed  to  be  an  out- 
I  standing  contribution  to  more  effective 
teaching  in  this  important  field.  Write  for 
full  information. 


An  interesting  set  of  materials  consist¬ 
ing  of  pictures,  rhythmic  records  and  soft 
plastic  three  dimensional  geometric  models 
which  offer  many  possible  uses  in  the 
kindergarten  and  early  primary  grades. 
The  material  may  be  used  for  teaching 
rhythmics,  form,  color,  music  apprecia¬ 
tion  and  as  a  basis  for  reading  readiness. 
An  elaborate  guide  book  is  included  with 
many  suggestions  for  the  use  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  items  but  each  teacher  will,  no  doubt, 
think  of  other  ways  to  use  it  effectively. 
Write  for  full  information. 

PUBLICATIONS 

Audio-Visual  Equipment  Directory:  National 

Audio-Visual  Assn.  Inc.,  Fairfax,  Va. 

A  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  this 
excellent  directory  is  now  available.  Detail 
specifications  of  more  than  SOO  pieces  of 
the  latest  AV  equipment  are  given,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  photo  of  each  item.  Spe¬ 
cialized  equipment  for  language  and 
reading  laboratories  is  also  covered  very 
effectively.  Much  helpful  data,  such  as 
serial  numbers  of  16  mm  projectors,  pro¬ 
jection  and  exciter  lamp  tables  and  pro¬ 
jection  screen  sizes,  are  also  included. 
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This  directory  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  person  authorized  to  purchase  AV 
equipment.  It  is  also  highly  valuable  to 
every  person  in  the  field  of  AV  to  know 
the  newest  equipment  that  may  be  ob¬ 
tained.  The  cost  when  check  is  sent  with 
order  is  $4.2S.  If  billed  $4.75. 

Films:  National  Film  Board  of  Canada,  Can¬ 
ada  House,  680  Fifth  Ave.,  Room  819, 
New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  a  catalog  of  fine  educational 
films  available  from  this  agency. 
Filmstrips:  VEC,  Inc.,  Madison  4.  Wis. 

Send  for  the  complete  catalog  of  edu¬ 
cational  filmstrips  in  all  fields  of  instruc¬ 
tion. 


When  teachers  tcant  better  positions 
When  schools  want  better  teachers 


(  226  East  Hanover  Street 


Trenton  8,  N.  ), 


G.  Edward  McComaey,  Mgr, 


Mmkrr  Ntlumal  Asiocisiion  of  Ttochors’  Atontin 


COLONIAL  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

42  Court  Street  JEHerson  8-5400  Morristown,  N.  |. 

Centrally  located  in  rapidly  growing  area — Top  salaries  and  generous 
annual  increments — All  grades  and  Administration — Public  and  Private 
Write  or  phone  for  registration  blank 

Harry  C.  Stuart  William  A.  Butch 


Policies  and  Practices  for  Athletics 

(continued  from  page  411) 
for  all  children  in  physical  education, 
intramurals,  extramurals,  and  intar- 
scholastic  athletic  programs? 

6.  Are  adequate  funds  available  for  a 
proper  minimum  physical  education  and 
athletic  program? 

7.  Is  there  proper  administrative  control, 
adequate  facilities  and  supplies,  and 
competent  personnel  for  worthwhile 
programs  in  physical  education  and 
athletic  programs? 

8.  Are  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
the  director  of  health  and  physical 
education,  director  of  athletics,  physi¬ 
cal  education  teachers,  and  athletic 
coaches  properly  defined? 

9.  Hava  standards  baen  adopted  for  the 
selection  of  personnel  for  coaching 
and  the  number  of  sports  a  person 
should  coach? 

10.  Have  we  examined  carefully  and  know 
what  hindrances  and  dangers  face 
good  athletic  programs? 

11.  Have  we  formulated  a  "Code  of  Be¬ 
havior"  for  coachas,  players,  and  spec¬ 
tators? 

12.  Has  the  Board  of  Education  adopted  a 
statement  of  policy  governing  ath¬ 
letics? 

In  order  to  achieve  the  proper 
goals  of  athletics,  both  educators  and 
the  public  must  be  informed  con¬ 
cerning  the  role  of  athletic  education. 
I  believe  that  school  athletics  are  a 
potential  educative  force  that  is  not 
always  properly  used  and  that  is 
too  often  misused. 


THE  EASTERN  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

288  SUNRISE  HIGHWAY  ROCKVILLE  CENTRE  LONG  ISLAND.  N.  Y. 

Excellent  Elementary,  Secondary  Teaching  and  Administrative  Positions  at  Top  Salaries 
in  Eastern  States — New  York  State  and  especially  on  LONG  ISLAND 
Mtmhof  N.  A.  T.  A.  18ih  Year  Vtitt  for  R*tuiration  Form 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

ip«r  Bldg.  Walnut  and  Junipar  Sts.  PHILAE 

‘Teachers  for  Schools — Schools  for  Teachers — Every  Day  in  the  Ye« 
Registration  here  means  constant  consideration  for  promotion." 

I  5-1 746  tonal  Diicrim.natint  Strrict  |;  Malo^V.  Jr.  } 


Manaaers 


TEACHERS— We  have  oariallr  liated  hnndreda  of  aplendid  poaittowa— ElemenUry  gaeandary 
— Calleae.  Why  not  inveatisate  thcae  throuah  uaT  Our  many  yeara  of  experience  in  plaeina 
teaehera — over  thirty-three  yeara  under  the  aame  manaaeraent — xivea  you  expert  Ruidanee — ao 
important  in  aeekinR  a  iionition.  Write  immediately.  "Why  put  your  future — ao  important  to 
you — in  inexperience  handaT” 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Esf.  1880  Smtcotior  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  79ih  Year 

MS  NORTH  SEVENTH  STREET.  ALLENTOWN.  PENNSYLVANIA 
Mtmhtf  Netton^l  AtiocMtiom  of  T^sebtft*  Agtncits 


KELLOGG  TEACHERS  AGENCY 


J!  UtnON  SQ.  WEST.  NEW  YORK  3.  N.  Y.  Telephone 

(Broadway  &  I6th  St.)  Algonquin  5-7467 

H.  K.  Mannioo — ^T.  K.  Thiele,  Mgrs. 

Sand  for  Enrollmant  Blank — Froa  Ragiatrotion 
Mrmitr  National  Anociation  of  Taacbori’  Agontios 
Partonaliied  Sarvica;  placing  teachers  and  administrators  successfully  since  I88t 


Develop  Responsibilities 
New  Jersey  educational  leaders 
are  in  a  position  to  utilize  athletics 
as  a  part  of  the  educational  program 
by  continuing  to  develop  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  which  belong  to  them. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
if  this  is  done,  communities  will 
recognize  those  contributions  athlet¬ 
ics  can  make,  and  be  willing  to  aid 
in  all  efforts  to  stimulate  and  moti¬ 
vate  the  establishment  of  sound  pol¬ 
icies  and  wholesome  practices  for 
the  schools  of  New  Jersey. 
may,  I  yst 


366  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  I.  N.  Y.  PIiom:  Wlscontin  7-9066 

Philip  C.  Gcnthner,  Prop. 

Mtmbar  National  Aituctaiion  of  Itathtti'  Agtneui  A  Snparior  Agtncy  lor  Snporior  Poopit 

Fsrabliihed  1855 


Thos.  B.  R.  Bryant 
W.  D.  Greulich 


A  MT  Teachers  Bureau 

I  I  1025  Witherspoon  Bldg. 

WRITK  —  PHONE  —  VISIT  PHILADELPHIA  7,  PA.  PEnnypteker  3-1223 

Mrmhar  National  Attociation  of  Ttacbori’  Agtneiot 

Excellent  School  and  College  Positions  Listed  for  September 

From  PennsyWaoia,  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  New  York  —  41m  Year 


mi 


Members  of 

Editorial  Committee 

William  Pazicky  (D.A.),  Chairman  Red  Bank 
Grace  D.  Deinzer  New  Brunswick 

A.  L.  Donley  .  Vineland 

Dr.  William  P.  Patterson  Hackensack 

George  Reinfeld  Glassboro  State  College 

Walter  H.  Williams  Ocean  City 

Laurence  B.  Johnson,  Editor 
Marvin  R.  Reed,  Associate  Editor 

Wanted:  A  Whopping  Majority 

The  die  is  cast.  After  several  years  of  research, 
planning,  and  preparation,  a  college  bond  issue  is  set 
for  a  public  vote  on  November  3. 

At  a  glance  the  question  is  simple — $66,800,000  for 
buildings  at  Rutgers,  the  State  University,  Newark  Col¬ 
lege  of  Engineering,  and  the  six  State  Colleges — room 
for  11,000  to  12,000  more  undergraduates. 

Anyone  teaching  in  a  New  Jersey  school  can  see 
the  reason  why  this  bond  issue  must  pass.  Look  at 
your  high  school  graduating  class,  then  look  at  your 
seventh  and  eighth  grades.  In  a  very  few  years  there 
will  be  half  again  as  many  young  people  wanting  a 
college  to  attend. 

New  Jersey  traditionally  has  sent  more  than  half 
its  students  to  colleges  in  other  states.  But,  there  is 
little  hope  for  this  pattern  continuing.  The  small  Ivy- 
League-type  colleges  are  not  expanding  their  enroll¬ 
ments;  the  larger  public  universities  are  fixing  small 
quotas  on  out-of-state  students. 

New  Jersey  has  little  choice  but  to  take  care  of  many 
more  students  in  its  own  colleges;  the  State  Board  of 
Education  estimates  at  least  30,000  more  within  five 
or  six  years. 

Our  private  colleges,  (esp)ecially  Seton  Hall  Univer¬ 
sity,  Fairleigh  Dickinson  University,  Rider  College, 
Monmouth  College  and  St.  Peter’s  College)  are  all 
engaged  in  major  expansion  programs.  These  schools, 
according  to  their  reports  to  the  State  Board,  expect  to 
handle  11,700  additional  students  by  1963. 

This,  however,  can  do  only  half  the  job.  Room  must 
be  made  for  an  equal  number  of  students  at  the  State’s 
publicly  supported  colleges. 

These  new  buildings  will  be  only  the  beginning.  Even 
while  we  seek  voter  approval,  we  must  look  for  addi¬ 
tional  money  to  cover  increased  operating  costs,  to 
maintain  reasonable  tuition  rates,  to  broaden  available 
scholarships,  to  raise  faculty  salaries,  to  improve  grad¬ 
uate  study  programs  and  to  plan  for  the  next  wave  of 
necessary  expansion. 
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The  size  of  the  vote  on  the  bond  issue  will  be 
watched  carefully  as  a  gauge  of  the  public’s  interest. 
An  overwhelming  “YES”  vote  can  be  just  the  break¬ 
through  New  Jersey  schools  and  colleges  need.  Here 
is  the  test  vote  we’ve  been  looking  for  to  show  legislators 
and  the  Governor  that  the  public  is  willing  to  pay  more 
for  better  schools  and  adequate  college  facilities. 

From  now  until  November,  it  is  our  first  order  of 
business.  Let’s  get  out  a  whopping  majority  and  pass 
this  referendum. 

The  Heart  of  the  Matter 

The  New  Jersey  Poll  has  again  illuminated  a  cloudy 
issue  by  finding  what  New  Jersey  people  really  think. 
A  recent  poll  probed  the  attitude  behind  the  defeat 
of  many  school  budgets  last  February.  Those  reasons 
have  profound  significance  for  school  people  and  for 
legislators. 

Grouping  and  simplifying  the  public’s  reasons  why 
so  many  school  budgets  were  turned  down,  the  answers 


look  like  this; 

1 —  Real  Estate  Taxes  .  35% 

2 —  Fancy  School  Buildings  .  22% 

3 —  Lack  of  Information  .  10% 

A — Budgets  Too  High  .  7% 


If  the  public  knows  its  own  mind,  therefore,  school 
budgets  lost — in  the  opinion  of  over  one-third  of  the 
people — because  of  dissatisfaction  with  our  school  rev¬ 
enue  system,  rather  than  with  the  budgets  themselves. 
What  clearer  evidence  could  there  be  of  the  need  for 
more  state  school  aid  and  a  broader  tax  base?  If  the 
voters  can  follow  this  line  of  thinking  one  step  further, 
this  could  be  a  grim  November  for  candidates  and  par¬ 
ties  who  advocate  No-New-Taxes  since  that  is  just  an¬ 
other  way  of  saying  “More  Real  Estate  Taxes.” 

School  people  have  cause  to  be  concerned  with  the 
one  citizen  in  five  who  suspects  our  school  buildings 
are  too  fancy  and  too  costly.  What  Madison  Avenue 
calls  the  “image”  of  a  public  school  simply  has  not  i 
changed  as  fast  as  school  architecture  and  educational 
programs  and  needs.  We  have  a  real  job  to  do  in  this 
area,  and  with  the  big  building  needs  ahead,  we  had 
better  not  neglect  it. 

We  had  better  be  concerned  too  with  the  10  percent 
of  the  people  who  felt  poorly  informed  about  the  school 
budget.  School  systems  which  sj)end  months  develop¬ 
ing  a  budget  and  do  little  or  nothing  to  explain  it  are 
asking  for  trouble,  no  matter  how  prudent  or  conscien¬ 
tious  they  may  be. 

The  only  good  reason  for  voting  down  a  school  bud¬ 
get  is  the  honest  belief  that  it  is  too  high.  Yet  only 
seven  percent  of  the  public  gives  that  explanation  for 
budget  defeats.  This  bears  out  our  long-time  conten¬ 
tion  that  New  Jersey  citizens  want  good  schools  and 
are  willing  to  pay  for  them  a)  with  any  system  of  taxa¬ 
tion  and  school  financing  which  makes  good  sense;  and 
b)  if  they  are  kept  fully  informed  of  the  reasons  for  the 
school  buildings  and  school  programs  they  are  asked 
to  support. 
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GET  ^  TEMPERATURE  HOT  WATER 
FROM  1  AUTOMATIC  GAS  WATER  HEATER! 


Automatic  Dishwashers  do  a  better  job  when  water  is  supplied 
at  proper  temperatures. 

Now,  one  heater  con  supply  140®  water  for  the  washing 
cycle  and  180®  water  for  final  rinsing  and  sanitizing.  Dishes 
sparkle  and  are  germ-free.  Labor  is  saved  as  the  need  for  towel¬ 
ling  is  eliminated.  A 

For  advice  on  your  cafeteria  operation, 
call  your  nearest  Public  Service  office  and  //^\ 
speak  to  one  of  our  Commercial  Represent-  //^^\\ 

W 

PVBLIC®  SERVICE 


A-I4«-Sf 


Union,  New  Jersey 


1959  SUMMER  SESSION 

JUNE  25— AUGUST? 

Registration,  June  23  and  24 


Courses  in  Academic  and  Professional  Subjects 


Graduate  and  Undergraduate  Courses  in  — 


Administration  and  Supervision 
Education  of  the  Handicapped 
Elementary  Education 
Early  Childhood  Education 
English 

Fine  and  Industrial  Arts 


Health  and  Physical  Education 
Junior  High  School  Education 
Mathematics 
Music  Education 
Science 
Social  Sciences 


also 

Speciai  Summer  Session  Workshops 


Off-Campus  Summer  Centers 

Iriy  6  ■  My  24 


Morris  County  — 

Morris  Township  Junior  High  School 
Sussex  Avenue,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


Monmouth  County  — 

Long  Branch  Senior  High  School 
Westwood  Avenue,  Long  Branch,  N.  J. 


for  catalogue  and  information,  write  to: 

Director  of  the  Summer  Session  •  NEWARK  STATE  COLLEGE  •  Union,  New  Jersey 


